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AFGHANISTAN: INSIDE THE GROUND WAR 


Anthrax letters. FBI warnings. Bin Laden’s 
videotapes. Bombarded by threats real and 
imagined, a nation on edge asks, What's next? 
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They gave up everything. Their families. Their friends. Their homes. The villages they 
were born in. They arrived with only the clothes on their backs. Vulnerable. Scared. 
But brimming with hope and determined that a better life was within their grasp. Today, 
risk takers don't have to go after their dreams alone. They can rely on a business partner 
to help guide them through uncharted waters. An organization with unsurpassed insight 
and financial resources. One with the ability and flexibility to design specific solutions 
to help minimize risk for almost any business undertaking. So the next time you decide to 
venture into new territory for an idea you believe in, call AIG. We're best equipped 
to help you manage the uncertainties that go along with the pursuit of hopes and dreams. 
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Medicines target proteins. Create 
ro patclelledialcmaat-) am a-le-.-10-Mdalomaresalt 
protein and you can Save a life, stop 
a heart attack, even find a way to 
prevent cancer. That’s precisely What 
America’s pharmaceutical company 
researchers are doing right now 
They're taking dead aim against Cancer, 
heart disease, Alzheimer’s, HIV/AIDS, 
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As Afghanistan was 
besieged by American air 
power, America was 
besieged by fears—of 
germs, more terrorist 
attacks and the coming 
casualties in a ground war. 
A look at the anxiety at 
home and the conflict 
abroad 


ANDRE LAMBERTSON FOR TIME 





PAKISTAN: The Importance of 
Being Pervez Musharraf... 
The country’s leader is convinced of 
the virtues of secularism, but he sits 
atop a radical sectarian volcano. So 
far he has outmaneuvered his 
ANTHRAX: Going Postal... enemies. But for how much longer? 
What at first appeared to be an isolated Shaking the Faith: Pakistan's radicals took to the streets. Here's 
death and a set of exposures in Florida how other Muslim nations reacted to the air strikes 

becomes an epidemic of anxiety THE PROPAGANDA WAR: Messages and Messengers... 
stretching from New York to Nevada gee Osama bin Laden hit back 

The Germ: A primer on anthrax............ immediately after the air strikes— 
Saddam Hussein: His bacteria bank... with unnerving videotapes. Why 


THE PRESIDENT: Being Boss has he been better than the U.S. at 
George Bush’s rendezvous with fate getting his word out! 


RELIGION: A Time to Pray... 
THE FBI: Where Will Terror Strike Next?....... snr Prayer has come back to school, and 
As the Feds try to thwart the attack, they are looking at Oct. 18 nobody is protesting yet 
as a target date—and at an unusual group of truck drivers 
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To prevent new instability, a new Afghanistan must be built. THE NOBEL PRIZES. 
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Each week TIME writers and editors chat on | 
AOLabout what's going on in the news. This 
week we will be talking about bioterrorism, | 
the strikes against Afghanistan—and 
anything that catches your fancy. 


> ERIC POOLEY 

is TIME’s Nation editor— 
always a tough job but now 
even tougher. Eric is 
responsible for our war 
coverage and edited this 
week’s cover package on 
the ground campaign. Talk to him on 
Thursday at 8 p.m. E.T.on AOL, 
Keyword: Live. 





>MARGARET 
CARLSON writes 
TIME’s Public Eye column 
from Washington. Since 
Sept. 11, she has written 
about everything from 
Rudy Giuliani to George 
Bush to patriotic splurging. Talk to her on 
Wednesday at 8 p.m. E.T. on AOL, 
Keyword: Live. 





> MASSIMO 
CALABRES!I covers 
diplomacy and national 
security from the 
Washington bureau and 
has been all over this 
continuing story. That 
makes sense, because he has written 
about the attack on the U.S.S. Cole and the 
foiled millennium bombing plot. Chat 
with him on Tuesday at 8 p.m. E.T. on 
AOL, Keyword: Live. 





ALICE PARK 

has covered medicine and 
health issues for TIME for 
the past eight years, but 
lately she has focused on 
the bioterrorism beat. Ask 
her about anthrax or 
smallpox or whatever biological threat 
you're worried about on Monday at 8 p.m. 


E.T. on AOL, Keyword: Live. 
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PHOTO ESSAY 

AT . 2 ee ee 

& Floating Fortress 

TIME photographer Barry Iverson spent a 
week shooting the men and women 
aboard the U.S.S. Enterprise, located 


somewhere in the Arabian Sea (for security 


reasons, the Navy won't say where), as they 
prepared jets, weapons and themselves for 
the strikes against Afghanistan. 





WEB LORE 


American culture is so powerful it 
permeates even anti-American protests. 
Last week Pakistani demonstrators 
carried posters of Osama bin Laden 
seated next to grouchy Sesame Street 
straight man Bert. The pictures were 
apparently downloaded from one of 
many websites publishing parody 
images of the Muppets in compromising 
positions. Sesame Street executives were 
none too pleased. You can find the 
images on the Web by searching for 
“Bert bin Laden.” 
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Like it or not, says TIME Asia 
correspondent Tim McGirk, Pakistar 
place where young girls moon over 
Osama bin Laden as if he were a rock 
Read about Tim’s negotiations with 
protesters and religious taxi drivers ir 
weekly dispatches from the front. 





If you're alarmed about anthrax and 
bioterrorism—and who isn’t, these da 
—you might want to take a moment tc 
our UnHysterical Guide to Staying Sa 
commonsense listing of risks and how 
be prepared for them. 





iotec! ology 
elping him 
protect th : land 


and preserve his 


family’s ritag 


“Tm raising a better SOY bean ¢ rop that 
helps me conserve the topsoil, keep 
my land productiy e and help this farm 
support future generations of my family. 


Rod ¢ yangwish, farmer 


Biotechnology is helping Rod Gangwish 
to grow a type of soy bean that requires 
less tilling of the soil. That helps him 
preserve precious topsoil and produce 
acrop with less impact on the land. 
Preserving topsoil today means a 
thriy ing farm for generations to come. 

Biotec hnology allows farmers to 
choose the best combination of ways to 
help zrow their crops. It helps cotton 
farmers use fewer chemicals to protect 
their c rops against certain pests. And, 
it's helping provide ways for d veloping 
countries to better feed « grow ing 
population. And, in the future, it can 
help farmers grow better quality, more 
nutritious food. 

Biotechnol ry Is also enhanc ing lives 
in other Vv ‘Ss, helping to create more 
ellective treatments for diseases such 
as leukemia and diabetes. 

Biotechnology is helping create solu 
tions that are improving lives today, 
and solutions that could improve our 
world tomorrow. If you're interested in 
learning more, visit our Web site or « all 
the number below for a free brochure 


about biotechnolc : and £ ic ulture, 


Col IL FOR 
BIOTECHNOLO( 
INFORMATION 
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good ideas are growing 








CIGNA Presents a Special Advertising Feature 


Ann Curry Wants To Stop 
Breast Cancer Today 


s news anchor for 
NBC's Today, Ann 
Curry is used to 


reacting dispassion- 
ately to headlines, good and 
bad. But nothing from her 
experience prepared her for 
the shock her younger sister 
Jean delivered in the winter 
of 1998. Jean had a large can- 
cerous lump in her breast, 
and her doctor had recom- 
mended a double mastectomy. 

“It was devastating,” says 
Curry. “It was the first case of 
cancer in my family, and we 
were stunned. I quickly be- 
came aware of the experience 
that a woman goes through 
when she is diagnosed—the 
intensity of the fear and the 
difficulty in making reasoned 
choices in care because 
you're so emotional.” 

Curry and her other sis- 
ter, Lola, realized they needed 
to mobilize on Jean’s behalf, 
and for the Emmy award- 
winning journalist, that meant doing what comes naturally: 
reporting. While Lola helped Jean get back and forth from 
doctor's appointments, Curry hit the phones and grilled the 
most renowned breast cancer specialists she could find to 
make sure her sister was getting the right treatment. 

“I don’t ask people for favors because of what I do for a 
living,” she says. “I never use my name to ask for restaurant 
reservations. But in this case, I did call people and say, ‘Look, 
I need information, and I'm Ann Curry, and I want it now.” 

Inspired by her sister’s ordeal, Curry also has increased 
her efforts on behalf of breast cancer organizations. Not sur- 
prisingly, she feels a special affinity for Nancy Brinker, who 
founded the Susan G. Komen Breast Cancer Foundation in 
memory of her own sister, a victim of the disease. Last year, 
Curry was the honorary chair of the survivor celebration at 


To read other Power of Caring stories, visit www.cnnsi.com/caring. 





“It’s like a fire. I want 


so much to belp and do more 


Jor these women.” 


the Komen Foundation’s 
National Race for the Cure in 
Washington and a presenter 
for the foundation’s annual 
awards luncheon. She ap- 
peared as a panelist on a 
Larry King Live segment on 
breast cancer and in public 
service announcements about 
early detection. And she has 
reported extensively on 
breast cancer for Today. 

“It's like a fire,” she says. 
“IT want so much to help and 
do better and do more for 
these women. I’m always 
awed the most by the sur- 
vivors, the growing numbers 
of them and by the hope and 
faith they have. They have a 
great sense of never wanting 
what happened to them to 
happen to other people. It’s 
such a beautiful emotion.” 

Curry wants to prevent 
other people from enduring 
the pain her sister suffered. 
Happily, after a difficult 
course of treatment that included radiation to shrink the size 
of the growth, a lumpectomy and chemotherapy, Jean has 
recovered nicely and been cancer free for a year. “As close as 
we are as sisters, the three of us are so much closer because 
of this experience,” Curry says. 

Brinker is particularly appreciative of Curry’s contribu- 
tions. “Her dedication to the fight against this disease has 
been constant, passionate and inspirational,” she says. “And 
her impact on breast cancer awareness has been invaluable. A 
sister’s love is not only deep and enduring, but it can also be 
the force that saves lives.”"— Sarah Lorge 





For information or contributions, write the Susan G. Komen 
Breast Cancer Foundation, 5005 LBJ Freeway, Suite 250, Dallas, 
TX 75244, call (800) 462-9273 or visit www.breastcancerinfo.com. 
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In this corner, your family. Int rer, your Career. 
When each day is one long fight for attention, it’s your own 
needs that end up forgotten. At CIG e concentrate on the 
person who concentrates on everyone elsé, services like an audio 
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MTRAVELS WITH BLAIR 


A Gift of War 


The British Prime Minister finds he 


Ns An 


» ) - 


By J.F.0. MCALLISTER 


ONY BLAIR STRIDES BACK 
from first class on a 
chartered flight from 
Cairo to London, lug- 
ging a large, scuffed red 
leather box of the sort that has 
held papers for British Cabi- 
net ministers since the days of 
Gladstone. He is wearing a 
pair of khakis and a white 
shirt with the top two buttons 
undone, revealing a surpris- 
ingly buff chest (his aides 
won't confirm that he pumps 
iron, just that he plays a lot of 
tennis). He delivers the box to 
a secretary and joshes easily 
with a communications tech- 
nician. Already this day he has 
been in Oman and Egypt, 
where he met with President 
Hosni Mubarak, given two 
press conferences in which 
his thoughts flowed in fluent 
paragraphs, and scrawled his 
instructions on all the memos 
in that red box. His armed 
forces are fighting the Taliban, 
the only ones to join the U.S. 
so far. Since Sept. 11, he has 
zoomed to Europe, Pakistan, 
India, Russia, the U.S, and the 


12 


helps himself while helping Bush 


4 — 
~ mp <a 


Middle East to invigorate the 
anti-bin Laden coalition. And 
he has recalled Parliament 
three times, Yet the British 
Prime Minister looks relaxed, 
serene—not happy, but confi- 
dent, a man in full. 

Clutching a coffee cup, he 
agrees with my calculation that 
it took him about half an hour 
to settle Britain's strategy after 
he received news of the Sept. 
11 attacks: stand “shoulder to 
shoulder” with the U.S. to 
build a big coalition against 
terror, one that would include 
armed force. “I saw it in very 
simple, clear terms. I don’t re- 
ally see how you can see it any 
differently.” The horror of the 
attack meant that the U.S. 
“would put its entire strength 
into dealing with the perpetra- 
tors.” It would either “be left to 
do it on its own, or do it with 
other people.” He concluded 
that “if the rest of the world 
gets with America, it’s not just 
the right thing to do, it’s the 
healthy’—meaning politically 
savvy—“thing to do.” Blair is 
transfixed by the opportunities 
in this crisis. “This is a moment 
to seize,” he said in a recent 
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speech. “The kaleidoscope has 
been shaken. Soon [the pieces] 
will settle again. Before they 
do, let us re-order this world 
around us.” 

At first George W. Bush 
was wary of Blair, a socialist 
who had been Bill Clinton’s 


A STEP AHEAD Rallying British 
troops exercising in Oman 


soul mate. But the U.S. Presi- 
dent judges people quickly 
and bluntly, and from their 
first meeting at Camp David 
last February, Bush aides 
confirm, his gut told him he 
liked Blair. There they had a 
long conversation about the 
Russian President, Vladimir 
Putin, whom Bush dismissed 
with “once a KGB man, al- 
ways a KGB man.” Blair had 
invested a lot of time getting 
to know Putin. He thought he 
was seriously trying to 
change Russia and suggested 
that Bush take a second 
look—which he did. (That has 
paid off enormously in terms 
of Putin’s support since Sept. 
11.) A White House aide gives 
Blair the ultimate Bush acco- 
lade: “He has really deliv- 
ered.” For his part, Blair says 
he finds Bush “extraordinari- 
ly focused. He will make up 
his mind but also listens to 
other minds.” That view has 
helped convince Europeans 
that Bush may not be the 
bumpkin they first thought. 
The paradox is that stand- 
ing so close to Bush has given 
Blair a lot of running room. 


Flying to the U.S. on Sept. 20, 
he phoned Iran’s President 
Mohammed Khatami to ex- 
plore whether Iran might join 
the antiterror coalition and 
worked out a deal to send his 
Foreign Secretary, Jack Straw, 
to Tehran; then he uncorked 
the plan to Bush over dinner. 
Bush was surprised, but im- 
mediately suggested that 
Straw tell the Iranians they 
could have a new relationship 
with Washington if they re- 
nounced terror, Blair knows 
from his travels that many 


*| Arabs who disdain Osama bin 


Laden’s terror nevertheless 
distrust America; accordingly 
he has pressed for bountiful 
long-term international aid to 
Afghanistan, and last week 
made news by promising a 
quick push for Israeli- 
Palestinian peace. None of this 
directly contradicts Bush’s 
own views. But by staying half 
a step ahead of the American 
juggernaut, Blair can keep 
nudging it in the direction of 
sustained diplomatic involve- 
ment in a messy world—some- 
thing George Bush shied away 
from before Sept. 11. 

It’s a nimble perfor- 
mance, helped by the fact that 
few burdens weigh him 
down. Blair faces scant politi- 
cal opposition; his staff is a 
tiny band of veterans; and his 
campaign to win hearts and 
minds around the world, in- 
cluding instant rebuttals of 
bin Laden on Arab TV, follows 
a groove worn deep in the re- 
lentless political campaigns of 
New Labour. Britons wonder 
if “President Blair” is getting 
so engrossed in global archi- 
tecture that he'll flub his 
promise to fix rotten schools 
and hospitals at home. But the 
mounting complaints before 
Sept. 1] about his sanctimony, 
slickness and control freakery 
have been smothered in an 
88% approval rating for his 
leadership in the crisis. Both 
he and Bush have discovered 
a strange gift of war: the 
chance to reshape not only 
the world but their own 
futures. —With reporting by 
James Carney and John F. Dicker- 
son/Washington 
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LETTERS 











Remember that every 
agreement between Americans 
and Muslims is another rock on 
bin Laden’s grave. 


MICHAEL M. ROSENBLATT 
San Jose, Calif. 





IN AT LEAST ONE SENSE, OSAMA BIN LADEN 
was not successful [THE War, Oct. 1). 
One of the stated goals of his terrorist 
group al-Qaeda is to drive American 
“infidels” from Islam’s sacred soil. But 
the attacks against innocent civilians on 
Sept. 1] only resulted in a large U.S. mil- 
itary presence in the Middle East and 
even greater U.S. resolve. 

PAUL A. FAWCETT 

Redmond, Wash. 


LIKE MOST AMERICANS, I BELIEVE IT IS 
right to punish terrorists. Our attempt to 
rid the world of them is proper and just. 
It would be naive, however, to think that 
we can accomplish this permanently. 
There are potential terrorists in the 
world who are not yet born. We all must 
share in this effort in the years to come. I 
am a Korean War veteran and strongly 
believe in a permanent military draft. All 
able-bodied young American men 
should spend at least 18 months in the 
service of their country. Military service 
will give them discipline, self-reliance 
and exposure to others from all walks of 
life that will stand them in good stead for 
the rest of their lives. And they and 
America will be the better for it. 
MICHAEL KUHARCIK 
Strongsville, Ohio 


THE OSAMAS OF THIS WORLD, AND THOSE 
attracted to him, merely attempt to at- 
tach themselves to larger causes for the 
simple and selfish purpose of tearing 
others down. And as parasites, they must 
ultimately die or submit to more power- 
ful, legitimate forces. The U.S. is not ar- 
rogant; it simply chooses good. It stands 
for justice and freedom. Those ideals 
cannot be destroyed by any man, power 
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or principality. America had no choice 

but to rise up and destroy the malicious 

and illegitimate power of the Taliban. 

The sort of hatred practiced by bin 
Laden will be eliminated. 

M. SMITH-YEAGER 

Marietta, Ga. 


THE U.S. AIDED AFGHANISTAN’S PEOPLE IN 
a military conflict against the Soviet 
Union, only to leave when the Soviets 
were defeated in 1989. A consequence 
was the introduction of Taliban rule in 
1996. The world cannot afford to make 
such a costly mistake again after the 
bombing of Afghanistan. History shows 
that elimination of a threat through a 
conflict without subsequent resolution 
ensures future misery. 
VINCE PESTRITTO 
Hershey, Pa. 


FOR THE FIRST TIME IN A LONG WHILE, 
people don’t think of themselves as 
Democrats or Republicans, New Yorkers 
or Californians. They are Americans. 
This sense of unity is exactly how it 
should be during a time of crisis. 
GAVIN THOMAS 
Colton, N.Y. 


Although we did so because bin 
Laden is the focus of the news and the 
terrorism investigation, plenty of you 
thought we made the wrong choice. “We 
have to live with the devastation and 
loss he caused, but we don’t need to 
look at that evil face, big and bold on the 
cover of your magazine,” wrote an angry 
woman. A California critic wondered, 
“Why, with the thousands of images of 
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Whatever i aclivity, stay 
safe and alert with advanced 
information. Be informed before 


floods, storms and other 

disasters happen. The ESP2100 

is a portable, PLL Synthesized, 

digital weather receiver with 

N/FM/ radio, It has a built in thermometer, 
dock and two alarms, and everything you 
need to stay safe and alert of weather 
disasters before they happen. Be informed 
of local news, enjoy your favorite AM 

talk shows, or relax with FM music 


The weather receiver includes all 
7 frequencies used for North 
America. All in a compact 3.4°W 
x 4.9°H x 1.4’D. The ESP2100 
Weather Alert receiver not only has 
the largest Liquid Crystal Display (LCD) of 
any shirt-pocket-sized portable NOAA 
receiver, it also boasts a digital AM/ FM- 
stereo receiver with 
10-memory presets. 
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Professionals use laser for 
precise measurements... 


why don't you? 


New Laser Level provides pinpoint accuracy for precise measurements... 


for almost any home improvement task. 


E\ en if the project has gone wrong in countless 
ways, I'll still feel that I need to finish what I 
started. And I'm the type of person who has to 
do things on their own. This of course takes more 
time than I've got, but now with the Laser Level 
I can make precise measurements the first time 

> around, leaving 

no room for errors 
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heroism and patriotism available at this 
time, did you choose him for your cov- 
er?” A Greeley, Colo., reader railed, 
“How dare you dignify this monstrous 
creature! Isn’t it enough that we have to 
hear his name 50 times a day?” But a 
Pennsylvanian chose to indulge in some 
gallows humor: “Darts should have 
been included with your picture of the 
‘target.’” 


Help Wanted 


WHO IS ISLAM’S POPE JOHN PAUL Il? WHO 
is Islam's Billy Graham? Please step for- 
ward. We need you to condemn Osama 
bin Laden. We need you to advise the 
Taliban. We need you to comfort the Af- 
ghan people. We need you to help bring 
peace to this insane world. 
MICKEY MCGOVERN 
Woodland Hills, Calif. 
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Are U.S. global trade policies and the 
obsession with the financial bottom 
line in part to blame for fostering the 
violent hatred that fueled the Sept. 11 
terrorist attacks? In his piece for TIME, 
Rabbi Michael Lerner contended that 
America can create a safer world by 
becoming more socially responsible 
and acting to put an end to the 
suffering of those in poor countries 
[VIEWPOINTS, Oct. 1]. But many of you 
were . “Lerner’s essay, 
‘The Case for Peace,’ was nothing more 
than : 


spouted by terrorists,” 
wrote Sandra J, Britt of Cumberlan 
Furnace, Tenn. “The U.S. has already 
done more to fight world hunger and 
promote social justice and caring than 
any other nation.” Brian Smith of 
Herkimer, N.Y., concurred: “Lerner 
should ask the oppressed women of 
Afghanistan if kindness will deter those 
who kill in the name of Allah.” But Molly 
Ciliberti of Sammamish, Wash., agreed 
with Lerner, reasoning that “we must 
bring the guilty to justice and then truly 
become a beacon of hope by helping 
the poor, feeding the hungry and 
fighting oppression. We can take away 
a terrorist's potential converts by 
offering an alternative to hatred.” 














FIGHTING THE BACKLASH 


While we all are shocked at the Sept. 
11 terrorist attacks, | am also appalled 
by the prejudice of Americans that has 
been fueled by fear, hatred, racism and 
bigotry. As a Korean-American woman, 
| found the internment of Jay 
Americans during World War II hard to 
believe in U.S. history. | NEVER 
THOUGHT SUCH OVERT PREJUDICE 
COULD OCCUR TODAY. | was wrong. | 
now begin to comprehend the way 
Americans responded to Pearl Harbor. | 
hope | will never have to wear my U.S. 
passport around my neck to prove that | 
am an American or carry an American- 
citizen ID card because | look 
“different.” The question is, Different 
from what or whom? American does not 
equal Protestant, Catholic, Muslim or 
Jewish. American does not equal white. 
American does not equal black. It 
comes in all faiths and all shades. 
Debbie Sines Crockett 
Baltimore, Md. 


Different Options 
SHOULD THE U.S. HAVE AVOIDED MED- 
dling in the internal affairs of Arab 
countries and let Saddam Hussein take 
over Kuwait [WHY THE HATE? Oct. 1]? 
Should we withdraw our support for Is- 
rael, the only democracy in the Middle 
East? This kind of thinking reminds me 
of how “American imperialism” was 
blamed by communists for the Third 
World's problems. Today communist and 
ex-communist countries are applying 
the Western economic system and pros- 
pering. Those who still blame American 
imperialism are left a half-century be- 
hind. As President Bush said in his 
speech to Congress, the terrorists will 
follow their path “all the way, to where 
it ends: in history’s unmarked grave of 
discarded lies.” 
Victor H. ROTBERG 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


THE RAGE FELT BY SO MANY IN THE MID- 
dle East is deeply rooted in the failure of 
Arab and Islamic societies. All around 
the world we see societies embracing 
and enjoying the benefits of democracy, 
capitalism and freedom (especially free- 
dom of religion). The exceptions seem to 
be in the Islamic world and large parts 
of Africa. Most of these countries have 
governments of questionable legitima- 
cy. We do support many of these gov- 
ernments, but when the U.S. departs, 
things get worse. So what is the solu- 
tion? Until the Arab world opens up and 


BACK IS BEST FOR BABY’S SLEEP 


Now you lay me down to sleep 

on my back for safest keep. 
It’s tummy time when I'm awake, 
but back is best for sleeping breaks. 
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Keep quilts, toys, and pillows out of my bed. 
Never put covers over or beneath my head. 
Cigarettes are bad for me. 

Please keep my environment smoke-free. 





These may be many rules to know, 
but minding them will help me grow! 
Remember this rhyme when caring for kids, 
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allows self-criticism, it will be stuck in an 

endless spiral of scapegoating. It will 

make no progress in creating viable 
economies and societies. 

ZACHARY L. ZANELLO 

Los Angeles 


DESPITE WHAT OUR POLITICIANS HAVE 
told us, the terrorists don’t hate us be- 
cause of our freedom, democracy and 
way of life. They have specific grievances: 
U.S. support of Israel, our presence in 
Saudi Arabia and our backing of author- 
itarian regimes in the region under the 
banner of American democracy. But dis- 
honest arguments will be used to ad- 
vance a foreign policy that is bound to 
create more discontent in the Middle 
East. I am all for the U.S’s protecting its 
interests in any way it can, but I am not 
for hypocrisy and lies. 

VARUN GUPTA 

New York City 


Unequal Extremists 


WRITER KAREN ARMSTRONG’S STATEMENT 
that fundamentalist movements in Ju- 
daism, Christianity and Islam are all 
“convinced that liberal, secular society is 
determined to wipe out religions” was 
misleading [VIEWPOINT, Oct. 1]. While 
there are extremists in Judaism and 
Christianity, the actions of this handful of 
marginal religious fanatics are almost 
universally repudiated by other Jews and 
Christians. By way of contrast, Islamic 
extremism includes thousands of adher- 
ents around the globe expressly trained 
and sworn to kill by leaders like Osama 
bin Laden. Except for a minuscule num- 
ber of isolated individuals, Jewish funda- 
mentalists act out their beliefs by railing 
against the modern world, prohibiting 
television in their homes and requiring 
the strictest possible interpretation of 
Jewish law, such as Sabbath observance. 
But they do not direct airplanes into the 
World Trade Center or the Pentagon. 
Pui BAuM, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 
AMERICAN JEWISH CONGRESS 





New York City | 


The Risks of Pacifism 

I BELIEVE THAT EVERY DIPLOMATIC OPTION 
should be exhausted in our pursuit of the 
terrorists. I pray that peace can be 
achieved quickly [ANTIWAR MOVEMENT, 
Oct. 1]. Those who protest war and exer- 
cise their freedom of speech in the name 
of peace, however, fail to understand that 


this freedom is threatened. They enjoy 
their freedom solely because of those 








who were willing to defend it with their 

lives. Peace often has a price. War has 

been declared on our nation. How many 

more casualties will there be before the 
protesters recognize this? 

GarETT Woop 

Santa Ana, Calif. 


PACIFISM IS THE WAY TO UTTER DISASTER. 
Outrageous terrorism should perhaps be 
repaid in kind, in the present case by de- 
stroying Afghanistan, just as leveling Hi- 
roshima and Nagasaki ended the war 
with Japan. This could be done without 
endangering the lives of our armed 
forces and will send an undisputed mes- 
sage to international terrorists. 
EDWARD G. NISBETT 
Navarre, Fla. 


TO THE WAR PROTESTERS: GET DOWN ON 

your knees, and thank the thousands of 

men and women who gave their lives for 

your right of free speech over all the 
years of this country’s existence. 

JANET DETTLAFF 

Waukesha, Wis. 


Hands Off Our Planes 


RE THE RECENT ARTICLE MENTIONING 
the possibility of using crop-dusting 
planes to disperse chemical or biological 
agents [TERROR WEAPONS, Oct. 1]: lama 
31-year veteran agricultural pilot. Most 
of us are flying very expensive, turbine- 
powered aircraft and use global- 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


Getting better with age. 


Saving the future of Medicare. 


For more than 35 years, the 
nation’s Medicare system has 
provided protection to the elderly 
against the financial pitfalls of 
illness. This successful program 
boasts a legacy that includes 
changing the face of American 
poverty and improving the health 
of older Americans. In an era 
when almost 43 million U.S. 
children and adults have no health 
insurance, we have at least solved 
this problem for our elders. 

And we have done it with a 
program that is government-run 
but largely carried out through 
the private sector - by doctors, 
nurses and other health care 
professionals who provide care to 
the elderly in our nation’s hospitals and clinics and 
by the Blue Cross and Blue Shield Plans nationwide 
that process the overwhelming majority of claims. 

Blue Cross and Blue Shield has had a long and 
proud association with Medicare’s traditional benefit 
program. Today, the Blues offer Medicare benefici- 
aries supplemental policies that 
help pay Medicare’s deductibles 
and coinsurance. Many of those 





We need to concentrate on 


ues to evolve with the changing 
dynamics of health care delivery 
and that it is prepared for the 
expected explosion in the number 
of eligible beneficiaries. 

Reforming Medicare should take 
into account a number of issues. 

First, we need to concentrate 
on improving Medicare's financial 
health to ensure it will remain 
fiscally strong for current and 
future beneficiaries. It is impera- 
tive that the administrative costs 
provided to manage the program 
reflect the expenses associated 
with the increasing health care 
needs of its beneficiaries. 

Second, improvements to 
Medicare must protect access to 
core benefits and guarantee that current and future 
recipients will have robust core health care benefits 
throughout their eligibility. Any changes must continue 
to reflect the right of consumers to choose from benefit 
packages that best meet their needs. 

Finally, we must find a way to expand benefits 
to include affordable and com- 
prehensive prescription drug 
coverage for all Medicare 


policies also cover prescription improving Medicare's financial recipients and to ensure that, 
drugs -a benefit that regular health to ensure it will remain regardless of benefit model, health 
Medicare conspicuously lacks. fiscally strong for current care providers can count on stable 


They also participate in Medicare’s 
managed care program known as 
Medicare +Choice. 

While Medicare’s contributions to the health and 
well-being of our nation’s elderly are countless, we 
are now at a point when comprehensive reforms are 
necessary to ensure that the Medicare program contin- 


and future beneficiaries. 


and adequate payments. 

If Congress and the White 
House follow these principles for 
comprehensive Medicare reform, we are confident 
that the system’s future accomplishments will be even 
greater than those envisioned by President Lyndon 
Johnson when he signed Medicare into law. 





For more information, visit www.BCBSHealthissues.com 
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For tree planting and care information, check our website at www.arborday.org. 


Clear The Air 


Wren you plant a tree you're 
helping the world breathe a little 
easier. Trees produce oxygen and 
remove carbon dioxide from the 
air, helping keep our planet’s 
atmosphere in balance. 


Trees can help you breathe 
easier in even more ways. Well- 
tended trees can increase the value 
of your home up to 15% or more. 
Trees that shade your home from 
the hot summer sun and shield it 
from harsh winter winds bring 


energy costs down. They also 
provide food, shelter, and nesting 
sites for songbirds. 


The fact is we all benefit when 
we plant trees. For more 
information, write: Conservation 
Trees, The National Arbor Day 
Foundation, Nebraska City, NE 
68410. 


Whether in the country or in 
town, trees can make a world of 
difference. 


The National 
Arbor Day Foundation® 


www.arborday.org 




















positioning-system guidance devices. 
Your report that a crop-dusting manual 
was found in the belongings of a suspect- 
ed terrorist was hardly noteworthy. If he 
happened to luck out and get such an air- 
plane started, I doubt he could get it off 
the ground. It takes many hours of in- 
struction in this type of aircraft to take 
off, much less land safely. Most of us pi- 
lots are down-to-earth, hardworking, pa- 
triotic Americans who would blow any 
terrorist to hell and back ifhe even thought 
about messing with us or our airplanes. 
PIERRE SMITH 
Louisville, Ga. 


Monitoring Foreign Students 


RE YOUR STORY ABOUT THE REQUIRE- 
ments foreign students must meet to get 
a visa to study in an American college 
[ForrRESS AMERICA, Oct. 1]: The Associ- 
ation of International Educators (NAFSA) 
has not “reversed its position” of oppos- 
ing the creation of a database of all for- 
eign students. We said we would with- 
draw our opposition in the spirit of 
national unity. But we still believe that 
monitoring the less than 2% of tempo- 
rary visa holders who have student visas 
will do nothing to counter terrorism. 
MARLENE M. JOHNSON 
EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR AND CEO 
NAFSA: Association of 
International Educators 
Washington 
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I could probably drop 
a package of Sweet’N 
Low and evacuate this 
building. 
KEN PINEAU, 


Collier County, Fla., 
emergency director 


¢ We just sit in the 
dark, watching the sky, 
waiting to die. 


JAMAL UDDIN, 
Afghan vegetable vendor 


¢ When you watch TV, 
you see a very antiseptic 
view of the W.T.C. 
collapse... It’snota 
pleasant place to be. 9 


DANIEL HAHN, 
consulting engineer, World 
Trade Center site 


They’re telling us 
you should fly again. 
I’m not flying unless 
they build a highway 
wide enough so they 
can roll the plane from 
here to L.A. 

CHRIS ROCK, 


at a World Trade Center 
comedy benefit 


ON FOR TIME BY ANITA KUNZ 


WLUSTRAT 


It’s asorry man that 
would sit still during a 
hijacking now. 99 ix ; 
DONALD AVERY, <¢ America has been filled 
airline passenger ° 
~ with horror from north to 


“¢Weadvise Americans ~~ oth and east to west, and 
and Britons, especially 


Muslims, children and thanks be to God. y, 


all those who oppose OSAMA BIN LADEN, 
U.S. policy, not to ride terrorist 
planes or live in high 


buildings. »¢ If you cough him up... 
susmanasoucners, we ll reconsider what we are 
doing to your country. ° 


GEORGE W. BUSH, 
to the Taliban, about Osama bin Laden 














Rookie Commander in Chief George W. Bush is earning his stripes the 
herd way, conducting a war in his first year of office. He has overseen the bombings and the food drops with 
few problems. But can he now put Americans in harm's way overseas while keeping them calm at home? 


»lask the American 
people for their 
patience, their aware- 
ness and their resolve. 


TOM RIDGE, 
Director, Office of Homeland 
Security 


It’s beyond my ability 
to express it in socially 
acceptable terms. 


TOM BROKAW, 
on his assistant’s contracting 
anthrax, probably from a letter 
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PAGE TWO 





Osama Will Pay. 
This Time in Cash 


T LEAST 12 FAMILIES WHO 
A: loved ones in the 

World Trade Center attacks 
plan to sue Osama bin Laden 
and the Taliban. Such efforts 
used to be con- ; 
sidered almost 
comically futile, 
but with the 





passage in 2000 ; 
of the Victims of 2 
Trafficking and ° 
Violence Pre- $ 
vention Act, 5 


Congress has enabled terrorism 
victims to sue successfully some 
foreign governments. How do 
you get them to pay up? From 
assets frozen in the U.S. 

In the past year alone, more 
than $410 million was paid out 
from frozen funds of Cuba and 
Iran. Relatives of the Brothers 
to the Rescue pilots shot down 
by the Cuban air force in 1996 


RiP PUE 


Pie F:e.e T's 


won $97 million, and the fami- 
ly of Alisa Flatow, a 20-year-old 
New Jersey student killed in 
1995 in a Hizballah attack in 
the Gaza Strip, got $22 million. 
The U.S. has found and 
frozen about $300 million in 
Osama bin Laden’s and the Tal- 
iban’s money, and while some 
of it could re- 


Stranger ina 
Strange Land 


N A BREEZY, BRISK MORN- 
0 ing last spring, as Dan 

Whitener was tying down 
his single-engine plane at the 
Martin Campbell Airport in 
the tiny mining town of Cop- 





vert toa future | perhill, Tenn., an unfamiliar 
Afghan govern- | airplane landed. Two Middle 
ment, this Eastern-looking men climbed 
may not deter out, and the shorter one quizzed 
potential plain- | Whitener. “So, tell me about this 


chemical plant I just flew over.” 
Whitener, having 
stood just 2 ft. from 
him, swears the man 
was Mohamed Atta, 
who investigators say 
hijacked American 
Airlines Flight 11 last 
month and flew it into 
the World Trade Cen- 
ter’s north tower. “He 
asked a lot of really 
crazy questions,” 
recalls Whitener. 


tiffs—including 

victims of the 

1998 embassy 
bombings in Kenya and Tanza- 
nia. “For families of victims, su- 
ing bin Laden and the Taliban 
is a way of fighting back,” says 
Pamela Falk, a law professor at 
the City University of New 
York. If Congress lists 
Afghanistan as a terrorist state, 
she says, “the prospects have 

| never looked better.”—Reported 

| by Cathy Booth Thomas/Dallas 




















By Sora Song 


Among them were inquiries 
about the dam that spans the 
nearby Hiwassee River, which 


| runs into the Tennessee River 


between two nuclear plants. He 
also asked about Boliden Inter- 
trade, a chemical plant that un- 
til last year produced sulfur 
dioxide and sulfuric acid but 
now stands empty. After 15 
minutes, Atta and his partner 
climbed back in the plane and 
took off. Whitener later de- 
scribed the bizarre encounter to 
his friend John Rutkowsky, who 
joked that the men could have 
been terrorists. “Yeah, 
sure.” Whitener 
laughed. “Terrorists 
in downtown Cop- 
perhill.” After the 
attacks, he told the = 
FBI about the men. 
A spokesman said 
the bureau is 
investigating. 
—Reported by 
Elisabeth Kauffman/ 
Nashville 


Palestinian security officials tell TIME that hard-liners within Hamas promote the idea of breaking 


its tradition of targeting Israelis only and starting to hit Americans to show support for bin Laden and solidarity with Afghans. COINCIDENCE? 
Nabil Al-Marabh, the Boston cabdriver arrested in the post-Sept. 11 antiterror dragnet, is a subscriber of the Globe, a tabloid published 
from the Florida building exposed to anthrax. SMALL AND FLEET: Small airlines get more secure faster. Mesa Airlines, based in Phoenix, 
Ariz., was first to put trained guards on flights, while mini-carriers Frontier and JetBlue had reinforced cockpit doors by early October. 


The Prince 
And the Mayor 


AUDI ARABIAN PRINCE AL- 

waleed bin Talal bin Abdel 

‘Aziz al Saud, who is sixth 
on the Forbes list of the world’s 
richest people and has some 
$16 billion invested in such 
American companies as Citi- 
group ($9.65 billion), News 


Corp. ($1.1 billion), Apple ($314 | 


million) and TIME’s parent 
company, AOL Time Warner 
($932 million), is known as one 
of the most ardent Arab sup- 
porters of the U.S. “It is my 
personal duty,” he said before 
leaving Saudi Arabia for a trip 
to New York City, “to show my 
alliance and show the real face 
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But in a simultaneously 
released written statement, 
Prince Alwaleed insisted that 
the U.S. “should re-examine its 
policies in the Middle East and 
adopt a more balanced stance 

| toward the Palestinian cause.” 


of the Arab, Islam and Saudi 
Arabia.” And so, during a tour 
of ground zero, he presented 
New York City Mayor Rudolph 
Giuliani with a check for $10 
million to aid the victims of the 
World Trade Center attacks. 


TIME, OCTOBER 22, 2001 


He said, “We must address 
some of the issues that led to 


| such a criminal attack.” Learn- 


ing this, Giuliani rejected the 
donation, calling the statement 
“highly irresponsible and very, 
very dangerous.” 

Back in Riyadh, Alwaleed 
had no regrets, but agreed that 
the feud was a setback for im- 
proved understanding. In an 
interview with TiME, he offered 
conciliatory words, saying he 
respects Giuliani and believes 
he is “doing a good job under 
tremendous stress.” But he 
adds, “I went there to help 
bridge gaps with Americans. 
Mayor Giuliani had responsibil- 


| ity to bridge gaps too. Our job is 


never to give up.” —Reported by 
Scott MacLeod/Riyadh 





DAMIAN DOVARGANES—aP 


WYATT COUNTS 





FOR THE RECORD 








ACQUITTED. RON CAREY, 64, ex-Teamsters 
president; of perjury charges stemming 
from a finding that $855,000 in union 
funds had been illegally diverted to his 
1996 election campaign; in New York City. 


$1 million Cost of a 
Tomahawk cruise 
missile, 68 of which 
have been launched 
into Afghanistan 
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, SENTENCED. PAULA ' $3.95 Cost of one 
POUNDSTONE, 41, comedi- packet of humanitarian 
an; to five years’ probation, daily rations, 140,000 of which have 
six months of rehabilitation been dropped into Afghanistan 
and 200 hr. of community 
service; for endangering 
her three adopted and two | DIED. WILL COUNTS, 70, photojournalist $20,000 Bonus available to some 


foster children; in Santa Monica, Calif. 
Poundstone, whose children are currently 
in state care, was barred from taking in fos- 
ter kids again. She admitted, “My drinking 
helped to create a dangerous situation.” 


nominated for a Pulitzer for his coverage of 
the 1957 desegregation of Central High 
School in Little Rock, Ark.; of cancer; in 
Bloomington, Ind. Among Counts’ searing 
pictures of the unrest was one of a white 
girl furiously jeering black student Eliza- 
beth Eckford, 15. Hazel Bryan Massery, the 
jeerer, later apologized to Eckford. In 1997 
Counts photographed the women together. 


Army recruits who enlist and ship out 
by Nov. 26 


$800 Per capita Gpp in Afghanistan 


$5.32 Theoretical amount each 
Afghan child should receive if every 
American child under 15 sends in $1, 
as asked by the President 


$54 billion Amount of federal 


aid requested by New York City in 
incentives, tax breaks and subsidies 


$54 billion cpp of Peru 


AILING. RUSH LIMBAUGH, 50, conservative 
radio commentator; from a rare inner- 
ear ailment that has rendered 

him virtually deaf. Limbaugh told his 

20 million listeners that he planned to 
continue to broadcast—if necessary, 
without callers. “All I’ve lost is my ability 
to hear,” he said. “It doesn’t mean I’ve 
lost my ability to communicate.” 


“ATS THE SPEAR LOODLY-AND-PORE- EM WITH Ar 
BiG STIKK POLICY” 


DIED. HERBERT BLOCK, 91, ferociously 
nonconformist Washington Post cartoonist 
known as Herblock who illuminated 
issues from McCarthyism to campaign 
fund raising and skewered 13 Presidents; 
of pneumonia; in Washing- 
ton. Block won three 
Pulitzer Prizes and shared a 
fourth. His images, which 
included one of Jimmy 
Carter trying unhappily to 
get a clear picture of himself 
on TV, could be withering. 
Block proudly recalled a 
Post publisher saying his 
work prompted Nixon to 
cancel his subscription four 
times. In 1994 Block 
received the Medal of 
Freedom. His last cartoon, 
at left, ran on Aug. 26, 2001. 


Six Years Ago in TIME 


the subway gassing had left St. Luke’s Hospital 
in central Tokyo and were improving steadily. 
But new cases keep streaming in. These patients’ 


DIED. HERBERT ROSS, 74, 
choreographer turned film 
director who collaborated 
with Neil Simon on five 
films; in New York City. He 
jump-started the career of 
Barbra Streisand in the 
1962 Broadway musical I 
Can Get It for You Wholesale 
and, in 1977, got Oscar- 

* nominated performances 
out of Anne Bancroft and 
Shirley MacLaine in 
Turning Point and Marsha 
Mason in The Goodbye Girl. 


8.6% Increase in new 
prescriptions for anti-anxiety 
drugs nationally between 
Sept. 7 and Sept. 28 


50% 

0 Increase in requests 
for applications for permanent visas at 
the Australian embassy since Sept. 11 


100% Increase since Sept. 1] in 

requests for applications in Texas for 
licenses to carry a concealed weapon 
Sources: Pertagor, Defense Supply Center Priladelptva and Pentago 


U.S. Army; CIA; U.S. Census and CIA: Office of the Mayor; World Bank: AP 
Austraban Embassy, AP 








Despite the terrible threat of chemical and 

biological terrorism, sAteeppsennehse: oe rc 
effectively accomplished. One exception was a 

horrifying event in Tokyo, when a nerve gas 


ee 


ailments are not physical but psychosomatic. 
called SARIN, an agent originally used by the Yet they come by the hundreds, and they truly 
Nazis, was placed in five subway cars during believe they have been poisoned. 


rush hour, killing 12 and sickening thousands. 


The subway poisoning seems to represent an 
aggressive, outward-reaching insanity ... It 
suggests a new type of evil, a terrorism whose 
demands are so personal and obscure that 
no one can understand them, let alone satisfy 
By Saturday most of the patients who survived 


HARRIET BAROVICK, ELIZABETH L BLAND ANO SORA SONG 





In away, they have. They represent the damage 
done not to an individual nervous system but to 
a city’s—perhaps a nation'’s—sense of security 
and self. As the Asahi Shimbun editorialized, 
“While it is hard to build a safe society, itis very 
easy to destroy it.” One senior security official 


looked a reporter in the eye on Thursday and said, 


“Yes, | am very worried about another attack, a 
revenge attack.” 


—TIME, April 3, 1995 


Some 
couples commuting to 
Grand Central Station 
now travel separately 


py 
Nina 





JOW OF FEAR 


nbs fal lon feadehianistan and bioterrorism rears its head 
| anation nervously tries to gauge the threat 










By Nancy Gibbs 

































































E CAN ARGUE OVER WHEN THE ENEMY DE- 
cided to wage war against us—was it the mo- 
ment the Ottoman Empire fell or when U.S. 
troops arrived in Saudi Arabia? But we know 
exactly when we went to war with them: 
12:30 p.m. E.T. on Sunday, Oct. 7. Now our 
pilots are shredding Afghanistan, and the 
waiting is over, and you didn’t need to be in 
New York or Washington or Kabul to feel like a soldier—or a 
target. The clock becomes a time bomb: we were warned that 
retaliation is now certain; we wait, move to higher alert; time 
passes, tick, tick; see anything suspicious? And we come to re- 
alize that something sinister has been planted in our midst, not 
just the threat but also the fear of the threat. 

By the time President Bush appeared in prime time to invite 
the country officially both to buck up and freak out, the war at 
home was already well under way. Haz-mat teams from coast to 
coast were being called out two and three times a day to decon- 
taminate buildings because someone worried about powder in a 
package. The Governor of Tennessee put a $10,000 bounty on the 
head of anyone calling in a bomb hoax because the schools were 
having to be evacuated so often. A pilot returned to the gate be- 
cause a passenger switched seats too many times. Donald Trump 
was reported to be shopping for parachutes. 

The President’s dilemma—like the country’s—was plain. 
We are at war now, called to fight unseen enemies on multiple 
fronts. Report anything unusual or alarming, Bush said, in the 
hope that 280 million investigators have a better chance of foil- 
ing the next plot. But we are not trained for this, and an un- 
marked catering truck on a quiet street prompts three different 
neighbors to call the cops. “Be on the lookout for mysterious 
health symptoms,” said health czar Tommy Thompson, but 
who doesn’t have those? We were told last week not to panic 
but to be prepared; to get on with our lives, even though we 
barely recognize them now that there are F-16s overhead and 
National Guardsmen at the train station. The Vice President is 
in the witness-protection program, and the FB! initially coded 
its Thursday warning of an imminent attack “skyfall.” Officials 
were vague about the target but precise about the timing. They 
had “certain information” that there would be more attacks, 
somewhere, “over the next several days.” And so people who 
by last week felt they had regained their footing, who found it 
liberating to get on an airplane and luxurious to go to a football 
game on a gorgeous fall day, also found that the path out of our 
private caves is not a straight and steady one. You can feel cold 
again just by turning on the news. Or opening the mail. 

Once the first cases of anthrax exposure appeared in Flori- 
da and the envelope became a potential weapon of mass de- 
struction, we got to see what panic looks like. On Tuesday an 
office worker in suburban Virginia settled down on a toilet seat, 
yanked off a piece of double-ply toilet paper and found a mes- 
sage written between the leaves: “You're sitting in anthrax, and 
you're dead.” The investigators rushed in: false alarm. The 
Nashville, Tenn., haz-mat team was called out five times in 48 
hours, all for hoaxes. A woman phoned in a report that her com- 
puter keyboard was covered with a powdery substance. The FBI 
discovered that she had been eating cookies. The State De- 
partment was evacuated because somebody spilled some tal- 
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The newsroom becomes the news as reports of 
an anthrax case at NBC stun people outside Rockefeller Center 
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@ NATION ON EDGE 


cum powder. Cipro overtook Viagra as the drug of choice on In- 
ternet sites 

That did not seem like sheer hysteria by Friday, when we 
learned that Tom Brokaw’s assistant at NBC had tested positive 
for anthrax after opening a threatening letter with powder in- 
side. At that moment the New York Times was being evacuat- 
ed after another letter rained powder in the newsroom; this one 
was addressed to bioterrorism expert Judith Miller. Initial test- 
ing showed no sign of anthrax, but the threat still seemed real, 
and cunning. You didn’t need to shoot the messengers; you just 
needed to scare them to death, because fear is bacterial as well. 
It can spread in the air and over wires, infect the marketplace, 
lay waste to whole industries and leave its victims at home in 
bed with the covers pulled up. And the worst part was that 
since there were so many scares, so many hoaxes, we were in 
some ways doing this to ourselves. 

Yet as the week went on, many rattled people found an anti- 
dote soon after they felt their first symptoms. Terror squeezes you 
into a corner; fighting back, even with a superstitious gesture, sets 
you free. So people updated their wills and then tucked them away 
again, put fresh batteries in the flashlight but then stuck it in a 
drawer. “You're less likely to get blown up by a terrorist,” said a 
Washington dad as he dropped his kids at school, “than to get run 
over by the mom in her suv who's worrying into her cell phone 
about getting blown up by a terrorist.” While the authorities 
called for vigilance, we also had a patriotic duty to keep our heads. 


THOUSAND FALSE ALARMS FROM AN ANXIOUS NATION 

are an exquisite diversion for those intent on mayhem; 

the police cannot be everywhere at once, and there is 

only so much they can do to button down the cities. 

Overworked cops who had already been on high alert 

i worked even harder as the frightened calls poured in. 

“We are at risk of being overwhelmed,” says a spokesman for the 

Kentucky division of emergency management. There are metal 

detectors at the Liberty Bell; Denver canceled its New Year's 

Eve celebrations; Ohio called off a corn-husking festival. In 

Washington, where lawmakers are quietly terrified that the ter- 

rorists mean to finish what they started on Sept. 11, officials 

closed 40 blocks around the Capitol to trucks and taped plastic 

over Senate office windows. There are enough gas masks in a 

room off the House chamber for each member and the floor 

staff, so members are told, leaving five for people in the press 
gallery, who number in the hundreds. 

Fear conscripts its own armies, takes its own prisoners. 
Even people who appear to be calm will privately confess: I 
won't go to the mall anymore. I ask for a low floor at the hotel, 
near a staircase. I throw up every morning before I get on the 
train. I thought I heard a crop duster in the middle of the night. 
The strain of these weeks, the psychiatrists say, is especially 
hard on people who are already on the edge, and so, day by day, 
people began to snap. Last week it was the man on an Ameri- 
can Airlines flight to Chicago who stormed the cockpit scream- 2 
ing, “Save the towers! Save the towers!” A Delta plane made an 
emergency landing in Shreveport, La., escorted by fighter jets, < 
after a passenger passed a threatening note toa flight attendant. § 
Washington’s Reagan National Airport finally reopened, but if 4 
you so much as get out of your seat to go to the bathroom, you 
risk having the plane diverted to Dulles. 

The rest of the nation’s airports, however, were full of peo- 


HIGH ALERT Even the generals had to run the security gauntlet at 
a memorial service for the dead and injured at the Pentagon 
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ple who are quick to remind you that it’s a big country, it’s a long 
walk from Miami to Seattle, and flying is safer than driving. 
Some say they think it is now safer than ever. And besides, pas- 
sengers note, if anyone tries anything now, the guy in 9A will go 
low, 11C will hit high and the hijacker will end up stuffed in an 
overhead bin. “The rules have changed,” says a banker from St. 
Louis, Mo. “Everybody is ready to get vigorously involved if any- 
one tries anything on a plane.” He’s spending extra time on the 
firing range these days. A bartender from New York City with tat- 
toos up and down his muscled arms packed a pair of heavy con- 
struction gloves for his flight to Los Angeles—just in case he has 
to confront someone with a box cutter. 


AN AMERICA LIMIT ITSELF TO ONE CARRY-ON BAG? 
What are the absolute essentials we can’t leave home 
without anymore? A book of Scripture and a pair of 
sneakers, a cell phone, a picture of the people we love, 
a canary to send into the mine. In Chicago a mainte- 
nance man on the 90th floor of the Sears Tower takes 
his flame-resistant drag-racing suit to work with him. “At least 
I'll have a chance of running through the fire,” he says. An ele- 
gant Manhattan woman cuts her hair suddenly short. “It re- 
flects how I’m feeling,” she says, “and besides, if I have to leave 
town fast, who wants to worry about hot rollers?”A Wisconsin 
office manager prepares letters to the people she loves most be- 
cause “I think of all of those people who died with ‘what ifs’ and 


THE 911 STORE in Hollywood, Fla., offers 
classes in what to do if your plane is hijacked 


what I want for them in their futures.” 


share fantasies and game plans, revealing 
what is sloshing around the back of their 
minds while they pretend to work. “I would 
break into the marina and steal a boat, head- 
ing straight north,” says a Chicago real estate 
lawyer who is worried that traffic will congeal 
in the event of an attack. “Usually the wind 
blows in from the lake, so toxins should not be 
over the water. I already have a life jacket and wet suit. My par- 
ents have a place in way north Michigan that is our family’s des- 
ignated meeting place, and I would try to make my way there.” 
He’s no expert, but he figures that if he’s in immediate danger, 
he won't be criminally liable for theft. 

If many people had a bad passage last week, there were also 
plenty who were trying to make their peace with war. “The vast 
majority expect us to win this war on terrorism sooner rather than 
later,” says another lawyer in Chicago. “There likely will be oth- 
er terrorists attacks and other American casualties—but you can’t 
live your life like you're the next to go.” How much sleep do we 
have to lose, how many routines do we change, before we should 
count ourselves as casualties? If we stop taking the subway, are 
we wounded? What if we skip a grandchild’s baptism because we 
don’t want to get on the plane? Have they won? That which does 
not kill me makes me stronger—but who decides which it will be? 

We are now deciding every day, deciding whether the cost 
of caution is too high, discovering whether we actually fear do- 
ing nothing more than doing something that frightens us. Be- 
cause we know that this is the definition of courage—not an ab- 
sence of fear but a willingness to live and move in its company, 
without becoming its hostage. If it weren't frightening, it 
wouldn’t be a war; if it weren’t about our most precious freedoms, 
it wouldn’t be worth fighting. —Reported by Matt Baron/Chicago, 
Elisabeth Kauffman/Nashville and Elaine Shannon/Washington, with 
other bureaus 


TIME/CNN POLL: ANXIOUS AND ANGRY ON THE HOME FRONT 
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® Do you think the following types of terrorist attacks 


THE WAR ON TERROR 


| m@ How important is it for the U.S. to acccomplish 


approve of the way are likely to occur in the U.S. in the next 12 months? each of the following before it ends the current 
Bush is handling his Attack Not likely | military action in Afghanistan? 
job as President: At a major public event like a concert Necessary Important Should not 
100% — or an athletic event 67% 29% but not try to 
| On some part of the nation’s ceeepenty 
| water supply 64 32 Destroying all terrorist 
| Against the Intemet 59 32 facilities in the country 81% 15% 3% 
| Removing the Taliban 
60 | On a nuclear power plant 58 37 a = 78 17 3 
Against another skyscraper 47 50 
| | Capturing or killing 
a hy Saif ae | mg How concerned are @ If terrorists targeted Osama bin Laden 7 7 3 
atk: you that youorsomeone _your town or city & Do you think the 
20 in your family will be using anthrax, do you US Foul 1 aK See 
exposed to anthrax? think your local tie 5 hgaeg 
0. officials would be TRuEry action SO 
Feb. May Sept. Very EE 15% prepared to prevent SRT 00 TORRES 
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regrets.” A Los Angeles mother talks about 5 
writing a letter to her children “so they know 3 


It’s a brew you can choke on, ingenuity * 
and grit filtered through a nightmare. People * 
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ANTHRAX 


DEADLY DELIVERY 


Germ attacks—and false alarms—in two cities 
trigger new safeguards and a massive whodunit 


By MICHAEL D. LEMONICK 


OR MOST OF LAST WEEK, IT SEEMED 
as though the nation’s anthrax 
outbreak was going to be limited 
to South Florida—indeed, to justa 
single building. The hot zone, the 
headquarters of tabloid publisher 
American Media Inc. in Boca Raton, had 
already been sealed off, and its employees 
and their families were undergoing tests 
for the dread bacterium. By midweek, 
one death and two exposures had been 
reported, but they appeared to be the 
only casualties. Despite false alarms in 
Ohio, upstate New York and Hawaii, it 
looked as though the worst was over. 
Then on Friday everything changed. 
At about midday, authorities reported that 
one of Tom Brokaw’s assistants on the NBC 
Nightly News in New York City had devel- 
oped a form of anthrax as well, possibly 
from something contained in mail she had 


FLORIDA 





handled a couple of weeks earlier. And 
even as New York City and federal execu- 
tives went on television to urge the public 
to remain calm, word began to circulate 
that the third-floor newsroom at the New 
York Times, just 10 blocks from the NBC 
studios, had been evacuated. Reason: a 
Times reporter had opened an envelope 
that morning, pulled out what is described 
as a “threatening letter”—and watched a 
puff of white powder disperse into the air. 

Similar scares swept the Columbus 
Dispatch in Ohio and the rural biweekly 
Dickson Herald in Tennessee. Fox News in 
New York revealed that a letter addressed 
to its president, Roger Ailes—opened, as 
was Brokaw’s letter, by an assistant—had 
also contained a mysterious white powder. 
And in Reno, Nev., officials said a letter re- 
turned to a Microsoft Corp. office from 
Malaysia, apparently having been inter- 
cepted and tampered with, had initially 
tested positive for traces of anthrax. 


Boca Raton-based tabloid publisher American Media had the only confirmed 
anthrax case until last week. The FBI is now running multiple investigations 


Copycats tend to come out of the 
woodwork at times like these, and no ev- 
idence has yet been found that ties any of 
the anthrax scares to the tragic events 
of Sept. 1l—unless you count 
the fact that a man sus- 
pected of involve- 
ment with hi- 
jackers had 
a paid 
sub- 












scription to the Globe, an American Me- 
dia tabloid. The newly opened FBI inves- 
tigation into the NBC incident is inde- 
pendent, so far, of the probe in Boca 
Raton. But at least two of the incidents 
appear to be related: the letter to the 
Times and one of two sent to NBc both 
had St. Petersburg, Fla., postmarks, and 
both were addressed in a similar un- 
steady scrawl. Neither appeared to con- 
a tain anthrax, however; the infectious let- 

ter at NBC turned out to be a different 

envelope, with a Trenton, N.J., post- 

mark. The Times letter is being retest- 


ed, since overnight assays like the 
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one that initially cleared it 
are sometimes wrong. 
After three incon- 
clusive tests, in 
fact, the Mi- 
crosoft let- 
ter was 







































declared positive last Saturday after- 
noon. That made three confirmed an- 
thrax attacks: at Microsoft, NBC 
American Media. 

Yet no matter what the final, defini- 
tive tests show, it is striking how many 
of these attacks—real and false—were 
directed at media companies. Having 
attacked America’s financial and mili- 
tary centers on Sept. 11, the al-Qaeda 
terror network might well be tempted 
to hit the nation’s media—which man- 
age to embody both freedom and ex- 
cess. Is al-Qaeda trying to panic U.S. 
journalists into doing the terrorists’ 
work for them, spreading the fear that 
has now hit them where they work? Ad- 
dressing the possibility that the anthrax 
scare is a follow-up to the attack on the 
World Trade Center, Vice President 
Dick Cheney wondered aloud, “Are 
they related? We don’t know. We don’t 
have enough evidence to be able to pin 
down that kind of connection. But... we 
have to be suspicious.” 

If this was a coordinated terrorist 
assault, though, it was pretty ineffectu- 
al. Given anthrax’s lethal potential, an 
assault that caused one death, one non- 
fatal infection and two noninfectious 
exposures (a number that had risen to 
seven by Saturday, said American Me- 
dia, though federal health officials 
wouldn’t confirm it) is like the Sept. 1 
hijackers’ commandeering a motorcy- 
cle and driving it into a telephone 
booth. “Get real,” says a photographer 
who works for tabloid newspapers. “If 
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this was a terrorist incident, they would 
have put it in the ventilating system, 
and 400 people would have anthrax 
right now.” 

Not everyone is taking the matter so 
casually. The public, sensitized to the 
horrors of bioterrorism by weeks of gov- 
ernment warnings and media coverage, 
was ready to assume the worst. Even 
though a mass attack is considered un- 
likely, doctors in South Florida and New 
York have been besieged with demands 
for ciprofloxacin, or Cipro, the only an- 
tibiotic specifically approved for treating 
anthrax. Police all over the U.S. have 
been fielding calls reporting suspicious 
substances; on Friday a single precinct in 
New York City responded to three differ- 
ent alerts, quarantining one building in 
lower Manhattan for two hours. The 
city’s emergency rooms were besieged as 
well. “There’s a lot of anxiety,” reports 
Dr. Marc Stoller of the city’s Beth Israel 
Medical Center. 

Since two of the Florida victims 
worked in American Media’s mailroom, 
postal workers who sorted and delivered 
the company’s mail have also been test- 
ed, and Postal Service employees are de- 
manding blanket testing for everyone in 
the Boca Raton-area post offices. Mail 
clerks in half a dozen other cities with 
anthrax scares were also tested, and me- 
dia outlets—including TiME—temporar- 
ily shut down mailrooms while they 
scrambled to beef up security. The 
Postal Service has issued new guidelines 
on how to do that (examples: don’t open 


Anxious NBC employees mingled with other nervous midtowners and 
tourists Friday after the Rockefeller Center infection was announced 





ANTHRAX 


any mail on which the postmark and re- 
turn address don’t match; don’t open 
unexpected mail from someone you 
don’t know, especially if the address is 
handwritten). The rs1 and the Centers 
for Disease Control, meanwhile, are try- 
ing to get a handle on the scope of the 
problem and beginning the painstaking 
detective work that could pin down the 
source—or sources—of the bugs used in 
the attacks. 

When the first infection struck, au- 
thorities assumed it was a naturally oc- 
curring strain—one of those rare cases 


FALSE ALAR 


that pop up from time to time. Robert 
Stevens, a photo editor at the Sun, was an 
avid outdoorsman, and anthrax is en- 
demic in wild animals. True, Stevens had 
contracted his infection by inhaling an- 
thrax bacteria—so rare a form of trans- 
mission that no case had been reported in 
a quarter-century (several cases of 
plague, by contrast, turn up in the U.S. 
each year). But on Oct. 5, the day Stevens 
succumbed to the disease, health officials 
who met with American Media staff 
members were still sticking with the 
theory that he had picked up the infection 
from a natural source and that his co- 
workers had nothing to fear. 

The staff members, many of them ex- 
perienced journalists, were not con- 
vinced. Given how rare and deadly an- 
thrax can be—and that Stevens lived up 
the road in Lantana, where the Sept. 11 hi- 
jackers perfected their flight skills— 
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shouldn't the building be shuttered for a 
day or two to check for traces, just in 
case? “There was a feeling,” one of Stev- 
ens’ colleagues recalls, “that if the build- 
ing had been located in New York City or 
Washington, they would have paid more 
attention to us.” 

That official complacency would not 
last long. Within days, testing had re- 
vealed the presence of anthrax spores 
on Stevens’ computer keyboard and in 
the nostrils of two American Media 
mailroom employees. Both were dosed 
with antibiotics, and neither developed 
the disease. But it was clear that Stevens 
had not picked up anthrax during a 
jaunt through the Everglades. The 


Investigators in haz-mat suits prepared to enter the 
New York Times building after Friday's powder spill 





amount of anthrax involved and the fact 
that it was inhaled convinced authori- 
ties that someone had deliberately 
“weaponized” the bacterium—that is, 
cultured the spores to produce a signif- 
icant quantity, then mixed the results 
into a powder. 

How the spores got into Stevens’ 
lungs is still a mystery. One theory in- 
volves an eccentric “love letter” sent to 
the actress Jennifer Lopez in care of 
one of American Media’s publications. 
Tabloid staff members recall that 
Stevens was present when the letter 
was opened and passed around. It con- 
tained a powdery substance (“some 
kind of aphrodisiac,” someone joked at 
the time) and a charm that looked like a 
Star of David. The letter was apparent- 
ly discarded. 

As for who might be responsible, the 
FBI and cpc are hoping the bacterium it- 









BURNING 
QUESTIONS 


Anthrax is a disease caused by the rod- 
shaped bacterium Bacillus anthracis. 
When not actively infecting sheep or 
moose or people, the bug forms hard- 
shelled spores and goes into a kind of 
hibernation. These spores are hardy little 
things, resistant to sunlight, heat and 
disinfectant. They have been known to 
survive in soil for 80 years. 













You can contract anthrax by inhaling a lot 
of spores (at least 8,000 to 10,000), by 
eating contaminated meat or by coming 
into contact with the bacterium through an 
open wound. The same bug causes all three 
forms of the disease, but anthrax caused by 
inhaling is by far the most dangerous. 










Rarely. Transmission requires direct 
contact with the spores. Even people who 
get inhalation anthrax do not exhale spores. 








Generally, yes. For anthrax spores to be 
used as a weapon, they need to be dried 
and processed into a stable, powder-like 
form that will disperse in the air. The most 
refined bacterial spores form a fine, white 
dust. Cruder preparations have a 
brownish tint and are heavier; these 
spores tend to clump together and drop to 
the ground, making them less effective 
terror weapons. 











Yes, to varying degrees. Contact and 
ingested forms respond best to 
treatment, with any of the antibiotics 
currently on the market—penicillin, 
tetracycline, doxycycline and 
fluoroquinolones such as Levaquin 
and Cipro. Cipro gets the most 
press because it is the only one 
specifically approved by the Food 
and Drug Administration (FDA) to 
treat anthrax. But unless you are 
exposed to one of the strains 
genetically engineered to be 
resistant to other antibiotics, 
you don’t need Cipro. 
Inhalation cases can be treated 
with the same antibiotics if 
treatment is begun soon after 


























infection, but as we saw in Florida, patients 
often die even after treatment. 


Is there a shortage of Cipro? 

Yes, in certain cities, notably New York. 
Bayer, Cipro’s manufacturer, is pumping 
up production by 25%, probably in part to 
meet potential demand from the military 
for treating U.S. troops abroad. 


Can I get vaccinated against anthrax? 
No. BioPort, the only manufacturer 
licensed by the FDA to make an anthrax 
vaccine, has stopped shipments because 
its facility did not meet Fpa standards. 
BioPort began renovating its plant in 1999 
and expects to begin filling orders again by 
the end of the year. The company’s 
vaccine is available only to military and 
laboratory personnel and is not 100% 
effective. It can also have serious side 
effects. Without a real and present danger 
of a widespread anthrax attack, health 
experts believe it would be 
counterproductive to vaccinate the U.S. 
population, 


addition, physicians should not be | hospitals are 
Should | start taking antibiotics to prescribing Cipro so people can stockpile | able to conduct 
protect myself? the drug. Shortages could occur, and | the proper tests to 
No, because taking antibiotics withoutan | patients with legitimate, urgent medical detect Bacillus 
| 


active infection—or taking too short a 


course of antibiotics—only opens the door | togetthe pills. worried, it makes sense 

for bacteria to become resistant, | toget tested, but odds are that 

rendering the medications ineffective.In | Should | get tested for anthrax if! | you have not been exposed to anthrax. If 
have a fever and flulike symptoms? you have flu symptoms, you probably 











| seas—tast week nearly 50 sources listed by the World Federation 


| the days of cheap, easy access may soon be over. —/V.L. 


















We Cir LA RO.) Sst FOP ew Ta Es Steet 
efore 1996, it was appallingly easy to buy an anthrax starter kit. all you had to do 
was find one of the 500 culture collections kept by universities, governments or pri- 
vate companies around the world and pay them about $50. That's how Saddam 
Hussein did it, according to bioweapons experts. Before the Gulf War, Iraq bought 

seven strains from the Virginia company American Type Culture Collection, and later 

turned some of them into bioweapons. It was all perfectly legal. 

In 1995, however, Aryan Nations member Larry Wayne Harris purchased plague bacteria 
from the same collection and stored the vials in his car's glove compartment. That finally got 
the attention of Congress: it passed new legislation in 1996 restricting access to 24 deadly 
germs including anthrax, Ebola, smallpox and yellow fever. Now anyone who wants to get 
hold of these killers in the U.S. must first convince the CDC, the Department of Transporta- 
tion and, in the case of anthrax, the Department of Agriculture as well that he represents a le- 
gitimate research or pharmaceutical lab that has a good reason for needing them. Says Dr. 
Paul Keim of Northem Arizona University, one of the world’s experts on the anthrax bacteri- 
um: “Even | can't get strains from them now—or at least, it’s pretty difficult.” 

Since Sept. 11, acquiring anthrax samples has become even harder. 
University labs, which already put all their samples under lock and key, are 
further restricting access to areas where the bug is being studied. It's 


Still possible to order anthrax from a few unscrupulous labs over- 
for Culture Collections were still advertising the bacterium—but 


PORTRAIT OF A KILLER Under a microscope, the anthrax 
bacillus displays its characteristic rodlike structure 








| Most health-care personnel at local 


PATHS OF A PATHOGEN 


There are three ways the anthrax bacterium can enter your body. The resulting 
symptoms are different in each case—and so is your chance of survival. 









need for the antibiotic would not be able anthracis, If you are 


have the flu. —By Alice Park 
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SYMPTOMS TREATMENT 


The most common way of getting anthrax is 
through cuts, blisters and other breaks in 
the skin, About 95% of anthrax cases are 
contracted this way, primarily by workers 
handling contaminated wool, animal hides or 
animal hair products. A rash appears within 
1 or 2 days of exposure. The bumps then 
turn into fluid-filled vesicles, which in the 


Antibiotics are extremely 
effective against naturally 
occurring strains. 
Untreated, 20% of skin 
anthrax cases are fatal. 








Source: CDC 





course of several days will turn black. 


Eating the meat from infected animals can 
lead to nausea, vomiting, intestinal 
cramping, fever and severe diarrhea. This is 
relatively rare. 


The | rarest but deadliest doom. porns: 
spores, once they lodge in the lungs, can 
take anywhere from 2 to 60 days to become 
active. Initial symptoms resemble those of 
flu—fever, malaise, nausea. Within days, 
fluid build-up around the lungs and the 
accumulation of toxins released by the 
bacteria lead to difficulty in breathing, toxic 
shock and eventually death. 


nr 





Antibiotics, including 


penicillin, tetracycline and 
ciprofloxacin. About 25% 
to 60% of untreated cases 
result in death. 


Antibiotics can be 
effective in the first days 
after infection. Death 
occurs in 90% of 
untreated cases. A 
vaccine can prevent 
anthrax before exposure 
to the bacteria, but it is 
not widely available. 





ANTHRAX 


self might provide a clue. Every strain of 
Bacillus anthracis has a genetic finger- 
print; no one knows exactly how many 
strains of anthrax exist, but scientists 
have collected more than 1,200 samples 
from outbreaks in animals around the 
world. Only about a third have been stud- 
ied extensively so far. The American Me- 
dia bacterium is similar to strains that 
were isolated as early as the 1950s in 
places as far apart as Haiti and Iowa State 
University, but this one doesn’t defini- 
tively match any of them. That has raised 
concerns that the bug may have come 


from overseas—from Iraq perhaps, or | 


from rogue scientists in parts of the for- 
mer Soviet Union. 

If there is some sort of terrorist con- 
nection, the NBC case could help nail it 
down. In mid-September Brokaw’s assis- 


tant, Erin O’Connor, 38, came in contact | 


with two noteworthy pieces of mail. The 
first contained a threatening letter and a 
substance that resembled sand; the 
woman who opened it threw away the 
“sand”—it raised no suspicion—and gave 
O'Connor the letter, which she filed. The 
second letter, mailed from St. Peters- 
burg, contained a white powder; NBC re- 
ported that one to the FBI. 

The bureau did not test it, though, 
until O’Connor developed a rash and a 
fever. An initial biopsy of the rash tested 
negative. But when O’Connor developed 
a dark lesion on her chest several days lat- 


er, she saw an infectious-disease special- | 


ist who sent the cnc a biopsy sample. The 
lesion tested positive for anthrax. Now 
the FBI got serious about the white pow- 
der—but it tested negative. Then O’Con- 
nor’s co-worker recalled the first letter, 
and when the FBI tested it, evidence of 
anthrax was found there as well. The 


anonymous letter, in a plain, white enve- | 
lope with no return address, was post- | 


marked Sept. 18, Trenton. 

Fortunately for O’Connor, the dis- 
ease is far less dangerous on the skin than 
in the lungs; she was never contagious 


and is expected to recover fully. Still, NBC | 


and city and federal authorities are taking 
no chances. Parts of two floors at the net- 
work’s headquarters at 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, where Nightly News offices are 
located, were evacuated. Everyone who 
works there is being tested, including the 
woman who opened the Trenton letter. 
Brokaw delivered his broadcast on Fri- 
day evening from the Today show studios 
in an adjacent building. 

The New York Times scare began, co- 
incidentally, just as the NBc anthrax-test 


36 


result came to light. Reporter Judith Mill- 
er, who covers the Middle East and has 
co-authored a best-selling book on bio- 


terrorism, was at her desk in the Times’ 


third-floor newsroom on West 43rd 
Street when she received a letter through 
the internal mail system. 

When Miller opened the envelope, a 
white, talcum-like powder fell on her 
face, hands and sweater. A lot of it went 
into the air as well, and shortly after the 
incident was reported, she and the peo- 


DEATH IN FLORIDA: Bob Stevens was the first 
to die of inhaled anthrax in the U.S. since 1976 


NOT INFECTED: But spores were found in co- 
workers Stephanie Dailey and Ernesto Blanco 


THE NBC LINK: Brokaw reporting that one of 
his assistants got infected handling his mail 





ple working closest to her were told to 
move and work elsewhere. Then, after 
another half hour or so, the newsroom 
was sealed; the reporters were evacu- 
ated to the lobby while agents in haz- 
mat suits headed up the stairs. It wasn’t 
until Saturday that the staff learned 
that the powder was almost certainly 
anthrax-free. 


If the attacks and false alarms this | 
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week turn out to be the peak of the 
anthrax mailings, Americans can consid- 
er themselves lucky. The bacterium has 
long been the bug of choice for anybody 
interested in waging germ warfare. Both 
American and Soviet scientists perfected 
anthrax weapons during the cold war. 
Today an estimated 17 countries have 
germ-warfare programs, many of which 
include anthrax. 

Until last week, however, nobody had 
successfully used anthrax spores as 
weapons. Scientists’ best idea of 
what such an attack might look 
like comes from a 1979 Soviet 
accident in Sverdlovsk. Dr. 
David Walker, chairman of the 
department of pathology at the 
University of Texas Medical 
Branch at Galveston, was part 
of a U.S. team that visited Rus- 
sia in 1992, just before Boris 
Yeltsin finally acknowledged 
the escape of anthrax from a 
bioweapons plant. Confronted 
with the evidence of an un- 
precedented 77 infections and 
64 deaths, Walker and the others 
began thinking hard about the 
biology of anthrax and how doc- 
tors might deal with an out- 
break. When Bacillus anthracis 
emerges from inhaled spores, 
they knew, it grows and multi- 
plies and starts secreting a pow- 
erful toxin that chews through 
tissue and enters the blood- 
stream. From there the poison 
spreads throughout the body to 
attack internal organs. Lymph 
nodes, meanwhile, clogged 
with immune-system cells that 
have been summoned to fight 
the invader, begin to press on 
the organs and interfere with 
their functioning. 

This suggested, says Walk- 
er, that doctors must find better 
ways to drain lymph from 
around the organs, in order to 
relieve the pressure. And they 
need to develop an antitoxin, 
since even when antibiotics kill 
off the bacteria, the poison that 
the bug has emitted can still kill 
| the patient. There is also an anthrax vac- 
| cine, made exclusively for the U.S. gov- 
| ernment by a private manufacturer 
named BioPort in Lansing, Mich. But in 
1999 the Fpa asked the company to stop 
shipment of its vaccine until BioPort in- 
stituted better quality-control mea- 
sures. The company expects to begin 
shipping vaccines again by the end of the 
year, but even so, the side effects of the 
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It’s football season. 
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TERROR 


What Does Saddam Have? 


f there's anything even halfway 

reassuring about the anthrax 

scare, it's that tiny doses sent 

through the mail can cause only 
isolated outbreaks. Bioterrorism 
experts agree that the kind of 
catastrophic damage haunting our 
collective psyche requires the 
resources and weaponry of a 
sovereign state. Which is why Iraq, 
the Middle East's dormant volcano, 
suddenly appears to be smoking at 
the summit. 

Casting a cold eye on Iraq, which 
experts believe has stockpiled as 
much anthrax as any other nation on 
Earth—except possibly Russia—is 
not merely an automatic response to 
threatening times. Intelligence 
reports indicate that an Iraqi agent 
has met with an associate of Osama 
bin Laden. Also, Mohamed Atta, the 
Sept. 11 hijacker, reportedly had a 
June 2000 encounter with an Iraqi 


operative in Prague. There is as yet no 


evidence linking Iraq to the World 
Trade Center and Pentagon attacks, 
but with four verified exposures to 
anthrax in the U.S. and a highly 
unstable situation in the Middle East, 
getting a precise inventory of 
Saddam's arsenal is a top priority. 


Before U.N. Special Commission 


(UNSCOM) weapons inspectors were 
forced to pull out of Iraq in December 
1998, the world knew what Iraq had. 
At least four tons of VX gas—a 
sulfurous compound that is among 
the most toxic chemical agents— 
were unaccounted for, as well as an 
estimated several hundred metric 
tons of the raw materials required to 
make sarin and mustard gas. After 
years of denying that it even had a 
biological-weapons program, Iraq 
admitted in 1995 that it had 
produced 8,500 liters of 
concentrated anthrax and 19,000 
liters of undiluted botulinum toxin. 
UNSCOM destroyed most of those 
supplies, but officials believe that 
Iraq hid four times as much anthrax 
and twice as much botulinum as was 
discovered. Iraq still has the best 
biological expertise in the region— 
thanks in part to the efforts of Rihab 
Taha, 48, a British-educated 
biochemist known as Dr. Germ—and 
experts agree that since UNSCOM 
left, Saddam has been aggressively 
stockpiling materials and converting 
production facilities for bioterror use. 
Chemical and biological agents 
are hazardous, but to cause mass 
annihilation they need to be made 
into weapons—a process that entails 
producing the material in large 
quantities, turning it into a powder 
and placing it in a delivery system 


ARSENAL 


CONSOLIDATED NEWS—REX FEATURES 


such as a warhead, bomb or aerosol 
diffuser. All but two of Iraq's Soviet-made 
Scud missiles were accounted for after the 
Gulf War, but last year Iraq began testing 
short-range ballistic missiles, which could 
potentially be loaded with viruses or gases 
and fired as far as 95 miles away. U.S. 
defense experts were quick to ridicule the 
iraqi efforts as unsophisticated, but they 
missed the point: Iraq is back in business 
as a threat. 

Can Saddam be contained? Any 
diplomatic scenario depends heavily on 
Russia. Not only are rogue elements within 
Russia the likeliest source of fissionable 
material for Iraq's nuclear-weapons 
program, but the Kremlin has been 
Saddam's strongest ally in rejecting 
UNSCOM inspections. Since the Sept. 11 
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attacks, Colin Powell has pressured 
Russia to change its stance, but so far he 
has met with resistance. Within the 
Administration, a battle is raging between 
Powell and Deputy Secretary of Defense 
Paul Wolfowitz, who proposes bombing 
Iraq for harboring terrorists. Dick Cheney 
is said to have sided with Powell, though 
that could change if new evidence points 
to an Iraqi role in the events of Sept. 11. 

Wolfowitz has asked former CIA 
director R. James Woolsey to look for that 
evidence. If he finds it, one scenario has 
the U.S. going to allied Arab governments 
and presenting them with a clear 
operational plan for taking out Saddam. 
“They would basically be asked to salute,” 
says a U.S. official. “What the U.S. would 
have to guarantee is that it be over quick 
and that it would work.” —By Josh Tyrangiel. 
With reporting by Helen Gibson/London and 
Scott Macleod/Middle East 








ANTHRAX 


vaccine can be so unpleasant that some 
Gulf War soldiers risked court-martial 
rather than take the shot. 

Until these cures and preventives can 
be perfected, though, antibiotics are the 
only reliable treatment—and they work 
only when they are given soon after ex- 
posure. For that reason, authorities can 
only hope that the difficulties involved in 
culturing large quantities of anthrax 
spores, weaponizing them and delivering 
them to large numbers of people will pre- 
vent a large-scale attack. 

In that regard, the experience of Ja- 
pan’s Aum Shinrikyo cult is instructive. 
The group, which carried out an infa- 
mous nerve-gas attack in the Tokyo sub- 
ways in 1995, had tried to work up an an- 
thrax weapon. Aum had plenty of cash, 
recruited scientists into its ranks 
and cultivated biological-warfare 
experts in the former Soviet 
Union. But in the end, it never 
could pull off a successful assault 
using anthrax. 

Terrorism experts figure that 
al-Qaeda might have similar 
problems; even if it got its sup- 
plies from a pariah like Saddam 
Hussein, it would have to find a 
way to deliver them. Officials 
know that hijacker Mohamed 
Atta asked about crop dusters be- 
fore the Sept. 1] attacks. And a 
Delray Beach, Fla., drugstore 
owner says a man resembling Atta 
showed up at his store in late Au- 
gust seeking treatment for a 
burning sensation on his abnor- 
mally red hands. But none of this 
is conclusive. 

While the events of last week 
achieved one goal terrorists usu- 
ally aim for—to sow a widespread 
sense of fear and uncertainty—they also 
raised the public’s consciousness about 
anthrax in a way no public-service an- 
nouncement ever could. Just as it would 
be harder to hijack a plane today than it 
was a month or so ago, it’s now going to 
be a lot harder to take Americans by sur- 
prise with envelopes full of powder. If 
this really was another bin Laden 
inspired attack, America may be safer than 
we think. —Reported by Alice Park and Amanda 
Ripley/New York, Tim Padgett and Kathie 
Klarreich/Boca Raton, and Jeffrey Ressner/ 
Los Angeles, with other bureaus 
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A Work in Progress 


Bush is growing—and graying—before our eyes. 
An inside report on the making of a leader 


By JAMES CARNEY and 
JOHN F. DICKERSON 


OU PROBABLY WANT TO KNOW IF 

I’m O.K.,” George W. Bush said toa 

friend the other day. “Don’t worry. 

I’m doing fine. I’m totally focused 
on what I have to do.” 

It shows. The President is grow- 
ing before our eyes—not morphing 
into some completely new kind of 
leader but evolving in fits and starts 
and in real time, which is what 
makes the spectacle so compelling. 
The changing President is the per- 
fect mirror of a changing country. 
He’s trying to become the leader 
that America needs right now, just as 
America is trying to become the na- 
tion it needs to be. Though his hair 
seems grayer since Sept. 11, his face 
a touch more careworn, Bush has 
told a number of friends and advis- 
ers that he has never known such 
clarity of purpose, such certainty 
that he is the right person for the 
moment. He is buoyed by his faith 
that God has chosen him to lead the 
country during this perilous time. 
As if to prove his mettle, he has been 
boasting—to a group of Islamic cler- 
ics, among others—that he has 
shaved his three-mile run to a 
speedy 21:30. 

He hasn't lost his sense of hu- 
mor. Bush and his top advisers 
gathered last Thursday in the Treaty 
Room of the White House so the 
aides could grill him before his first 
prime-time news conference. They 
sprayed him with questions. Should 
Americans be afraid? What will the U.S. do 
in Afghanistan after the Taliban is defeat- 
ed? It was the second prep session of the 
day, and Bush was getting impatient. Then 
came another question: How could he pos- 
sibly leave the U.S. Wednesday to take a 
scheduled trip to China? Bush clenched 
his jaw. “Well, Mrs. Bush and I want to en- 
courage Americans to go out shopping,” he 
said. “And I broke a plate last week.” 

It took a moment, but the room burst 
into laughter—and it wasn’t the nervous 
laughter that sometimes comes when 





Bush isn’t focused on his work. The Presi- 
dent didn’t need to cram for this test. He 
has spent every minute of the past month 
living the subject. At the press conference 
he was calm, and knew better than to 
promise too much. He assured Americans 
of ultimate victory over terrorism even as 
he acknowledged that there are limits to 


the government's ability to prevent every 
heinous act. If he occasionally made side 
trips through his syntax, he also showed a 
level of introspection and analysis that sur- 
prised even his close aides. Instead of 
offering platitudes drawn from talking 
points, he ruminated on the generational 
experience of war and bluntly warned 
Americans not to take out their anger by 
picking on “someone who doesn't look like 
you.” And where he used to talk about 
“this Administration” or “our Administra- 





| talking about “my Administration” and 





STARK EVOLUTION Since Sept. 11, the President has 
been more careworn, self-confident and effective 


tion” or what “we” plan to do, now he is | 


what “I” plan to do. 

Bush’s aides sputter at the suggestion 
that he has been transformed by Sept. Ll. 
“It’s not like his IQ rose 50 points just be- 
cause the World Trade Center was at- 
tacked,” says an annoyed adviser. But the 
change in the man and his policies is too 
stark to deny. The President who wanted 
to go it alone in the world—and had noth- 
ing but disdain for “nation building”—now 
says “we should not simply leave after 
a military objective has been achieved,” 
and sees a role for the U.N. in “the stabi- 
lization of” a new government in postwar 
Afghanistan. As a candidate, Bush couldn't 
name the President of Pakistan; now he 
speaks of General Pervez Musharraf and 
other crucial Muslim leaders with the flu- 
ency of someone like, well, his fa- 
: ther. He used to campaign against 
Washington bureaucrats, and he 
promised to balance the budget by 
keeping government spending in 
check; now he is building new 
federal agencies and pushing for 
new investigative powers, propos- 
ing billion-dollar bailouts and un- 
employment programs, putting the 
federal budget in the red for the first 
time in five years. “We're in a very 
different time,” explains presiden- 
tial counselor Karen Hughes. “He's 
always talked about the need for an 
active but limited government. This 
is one of those times when an active 
government is important.” 

It’s also a time for speed. Bush 
took months to decide whether to 
provide federal money for stem- 
cell research; now he makes deci- 
sions about war and terrorism on 
an almost hourly basis. When he 
heard last Friday that another case 
of anthrax had been discovered, in 
New York City, Bush waited for 
local and federal authorities to 
make their statements before he 
said anything. Then he calmly 
dropped his thoughts on the mat- 
ter into his remarks at an event 
honoring Hispanic Americans at 
the White House as if he had been pen- 
ciling in the name of a late-arriving guest 
he needed to thank. 

Bush can still remind you of the reg- 
ular guy he used to be. When he insists 
that he’s “amazed” by the hatred toward 
the U.S. in some parts of the world, he 
displays a powerful faith in American 
goodness and a naiveté about the way the 
U.S. is perceived abroad. During an 
event at the cia, he said three times that 
the terrorists had “misunderestimated” 
America and its leader. He was right. @ 
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FOILING THE PLOTS 
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The FBI struggles 
with a daunting new 
task: thwarting terror 
before it happens 





By JOHN CLOUD perpetrators of crimes—or shift their efforts | next several days.” Bush Administration = 
instead to preventing future terrorist plots? | officials had been telling members of: 

INCE SEPT. 11, THE PRESIDENT | It is a difficult question—quickly snaring a | Congress, police chiefs and reporters for 

and other U.S. leaders have | suspect means you can’t watch him con- | weeks that further attacks by Osama bin: 

urged Americans not to act as | spire and may not uncover all his confeder- | Laden’s al-Qaeda network were virtually 

though the sky is falling. They | ates—but any debate over it within federal | certain. But now the government was 

have said we should be alert, | law-enforcement agencies ended Thurs- | telling the people directly: We're in dan- 

but they have also told us to get | day. That evening the President told a | ger. As if to underscore the point, the 

out and see a movie, order a steak, | prime-time TV audience that “the Fai must | Web address for the warning included the 
maybe fly to see Aunt Lisa in Palm | think differently.” Attorney General John | code “skyfall,” before the bureau changed 
Springs. Behind the mixed message is a | Ashcroft told asc that if the ret had to | it. A young aide had chosen the blunt 
question: How can we strike a balance | choose between prosecuting a case against | word only so she could find the statement 
between watching for future attacks and | terrorist suspects and moving quickly to | easily on her computer, but there was no 

getting on with normal life? stop them, he would sacrifice prosecutions | doubt that her fears were also ours 

Those investigating Sept. 11 have been | in the interest of public safety. Ashcroft and his aides would not reveal 
asking themselves that same question: That same day the bureau acted as | precisely what information prompted their 


Should they do what American law en- | both constable and town crier, warning | sey aeRT New York State troopers 


forcers have been trained to do—work me- | that “there may be additional terrorist at- | check vehicles as they cross the Brooklyn 
thodically to build airtight cases against the | tacks within the United States ... over the | Bridge. Officials fear a truck bomb is next 
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extraordinary alert. But senior officials say 
the raw data underlying the warning came 
from an overseas source developed by the 
CIA and buttressed by snippets of informa- 
tion gleaned through other intelligence ef- 
forts around the world. Without offering 
any specifics, the source—whose reliability 
is still uncertain—warned that al-Qaeda will 
strike at any moment. As an official puts it, 
the information may or may not be credible, 
“but nobody’s going to take a chance.” 
Though some suggested that the an- 
thrax scare of last week in fact constitut- 
ed the second wave of attacks that au- 
thorities had been expecting, most 
investigators doubted it. Round 2, they 
fear, is yet to come. “My opinion, shaped 


on years of experience, is that it’s com- | 


ing,” says an Administration counterter- 
rorism official. The cia actually quantifies 
such probabilities, the official says. The 
agency tabulates what it calls “Indica- 
tions and Warnings” (I+Ws, in govern- 
ment-speak), and when the I+Ws reach a 
certain number, the alarms sound. That's 
what happened prior to the Fs1's public 
warning last week. 

Federal law-enforcement officials tell 
TIME that the FBI is expected to issue 
another alert this week, pointing to possi- 
ble terrorist activity on Thursday, Oct. 18. 
That’s the day four al-Qaeda associates 
convicted of bombing the U.S. em- 
bassies in Kenya and Tanzania in 
1998 are due to be sentenced. 
While neither the Fst nor the intel- 
ligence agencies have specific in- 
formation that the bin Laden orga- 
nization plans to attack then, 
analysts believe terrorists may find 
the moment irresistible. But U.S. 
officials also recognize that a strike 
may not come that day, just as noth- 






44We don’t believe 
that we have 


curtailed the threat 


totally. We've got to 
be vigilant.77 


—JOHN ASHCROFT, 
U.S. Attorney General 


the land of Muhammad.” A former al-Qae- 
da follower has told U.S. intelligence of- 
ficials that bin Laden would not nor- 
mally use the locution “I swear to God” 
in making his declaration against the U.S. 
That may mean it was a signal. Bin Laden’s 
public statements “are often used for more 
than one purpose,” says an intelligence of- 





oughly 700 people have been taken into 


custody as part of the Sept. 11 investigation. 


They include: 


> 


Who Has Been Detained? 


> An estimated 140 people arrested for immigration 
offenses being held across the U.S. at INS detention 
facilities and in local jails. A few are thought to be 





8| ficial. Agents are looking at words and 


phrases from previous diatribes and com- 
paring them with the latest videos to see if 
anything else jumps out. 

What are the terrorists planning? No 


>| one is sure, but FBI officials are concerned 


about strikes against sporting events, con- 
certs, theme parks and rallies (though the 


| e-mail chains asserting a plot against malls 


on Halloween aren't credible, authorities 


| say). The FBI and other agencies have con- 


tacted colleges and pro-sports organiza- 
tions like the NFL to ask them to be watch- 
ful. In addition, investigators are worried 
about iconic American structures such as 
the Capitol (which has banned large 
trucks from its vicinity), the Statue of Lib- 
erty (closed since Sept. 11) and the Sears 
Tower (which is working on upgrading the 
security for its ventilation system). 
Though most of the fears of recent 
weeks have centered on biological and 
chemical attacks, many investigators be- 
lieve something more mundane (and eas- 
ier) is planned. The FBI has focused in- 
creasingly on trucks as vehicles for 
terrorism. Al-Qaeda operatives used 
trucks in the Kenya and Tanzania attacks. 
And U.S. roads are jammed with bombs 
on wheels—30,000 vehicles that trans- 
port poisonous gas, toxic liquids, petrole- 
um products and explosives. Drivers of 
rigs hauling dangerous loads must have 
both a commercial driver’s license and a 
hazardous-material (haz-mat) endorse- 
ment from a state, but those cre- 
dentials are no more difficult to 
acquire than a pilot’s license. 

FBI agents and other law en- 
forcers have contacted or visited 
dozens of the 600 truck-driving 
schools across the U.S. and are 
seeking enrollment records going 
back as far as 1994. Some have 
asked for records of only students 
with Middle Eastern names or stu- 


ing happened on Oct. 12, the one- 
year anniversary of the bombing of 
the U.S.S. Cole. 

Even without specific intelli- 
gence, Washington officials believe 
the general threat level will remain 
high for the foreseeable future. 
That's in part because of bin Laden. 
Administration officials believe he 
may have surreptitiously issued a 
Go order for a second strike in his 
videotaped message broadcast Oct. 
7. Intelligence sources tell TIME 
that analysts scrutinizing the video 
have zeroed in on one sentence at 
the end: “I swear to God that Amer- 
ica will not live in peace before 
peace reigns in Palestine, and be- 
fore all the army of infidels depart 


al-Qaeda sympathizers, and officials are using 
immigration laws to keep them incarcerated. 
Others, who were picked up for suspicious activities 
and are not believed to be affiliated with terrorists, 
have been turned over to the INS. 

> Alarge but unknown number of people picked up 
in the search for terrorist abettors and arrested for 
various unrelated federal and state crimes. They 
are scattered at facilities nationwide. Among them: 
21 men in Pennsylvania charged with a fraudulent 
scheme to get hazardous-material truck licenses. 

> Asmall (but again unknown) number believed to 
be material witnesses to the attacks. Most are 
thought to be housed at the Metropolitan Correctional 
Center in downtown Manhattan. These include 
Zacarias Moussaouil, an illegal alien arrested in 
August while trying to sign up for flight lessons, and 
an Arizona man accused of lying to the FBI about his 
friendship with hijacker Hani Hanjour. 
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dents who paid in cash, received 
haz-mat permits or abruptly quit 
their training. Some agents have 
shown pictures of the 19 hijackers 
to determine if they attended 
classes. Others have asked for lists 
of student names to be checked 
against the Federal Government's 
terrorist watch lists. 

A trucking-school executive 
has given the FBI a promising lead: 
25 to 35 Arab men attended a Den- 
ver school in small groups over the 
past two years. Each student paid 
cash for the program—and none 
sought job placement afterward. 
Because none of the students spoke 
English, they were accompanied by 
an interpreter, the same person for 
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reduced se 


each group. Even though English profi- 
ciency is a license requirement, all the 
Arab students received driver’s licenses, 
trucking sources say. (It’s not clear how 
they passed the written test, which is in 
English.) Charlie 
Careers Worldwide, a truck-driving school 
in Denver, told Time that FBI agents have 
examined his files and interviewed his em- 


Tweedy, the owner of 


ployees. But he denied that his company 
had taught non-English speakers. 

If the FBI's efforts seem a bit frantic, it 
may be because the bureau is stumbling 
along an unfamiliar path. Moving from 
prosecuting crimes with rock-solid evi- 
dence to preventing crimes with hardly 
any evidence necessitates a cultural shift. 
“The FBI's instinct is to guard intelli- 
gence that is turned up during the course 
of an investigation, because by making 
it public, they're potentially destroying 
their case,” says L. Paul Bremer, chairman 
of Congress’s National Commission on 
Terrorism. 

The bureau is also returning to a 
strategy, long out of fashion at the FBI, of 
detaining suspects for minor infractions 
as a preventive measure. “If we can find 
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after testifyi Zainst his co-conspirators 


them spitting on the sidewalk, we're 
grabbing them,” says a bureau official, 
“and trying to hold on to them until we 
can figure things out We're playing 
protective defense. We can’t let it happen 
Attorney General Robert Ken- 
“spitting on the sidewalk” 
-prosecuting small-time offenses 
to bag big-time 
Mob. But the strategy began to disappear 


again.” 
nedy used the 
strategy 
suspects—against the 


in the 1970s, when criminal-justice pri- 
orities shifted to protecting citizens’ 
rights. Ashcroft has brought it back; as of 
Friday, some 700 people had been locked 
up as result of the Sept. 1] investigation— 
and “a couple hundred” more had been 
arrested overseas with FBI help. One of 
them, Algerian pilot Lotfi Raissi, arrested 
in London, has been charged with failing 
to report his previous knee surgery when 
applying for a pilot’s license. “We have to 
use every tool available to us,” says a top 
Justice Department official. “That in- 
cludes detaining people, looking for vio- 
lations, being aggressive.” 

And being wary—or even fearful 
Some local law-enforcement officials 
think the Fst's public warning last Thurs- 
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By Amanda Bower 


day, coming after repeated alarms on the 
nonpublic National Law 
Telecommunications System, was over- 
“Without a developed threat, the 
alert is difficult to operationalize,” says 


Enforcement 
blown. 


Michael Jordan, public information coor- 
dinator of the St. Paul police department 
in Minnesota. “We can’t go to double- 
heightened alert. We can’t have all our of 
ficers working 24 hours a day.” 

Some say even that wouldn’t be 
enough. “In a country of 250 million peo 
ple, our vulnerabilities are essentially in- 
finite,” says Bremer of the National Com- 
mission on Terrorism. “No matter how 
good our intelligence is, no matter how 
much you change the Fst's culture, that is 
not going to be enough. The fundamental 
thing is to eradicate the terrorists.’ 
Which is why the most important work in 
preventing terrorism at home may be 
taking place abroad—in the mountains of 
Afghanistan, and in the efforts to freeze 
al-Qaeda-linked bank accounts around 
the globe. —Reported by Massimo Calabresi, 
Elaine Shannon, Douglas Waller and Michael 
Weisskopf/Washington; Amanda Bower/New 
York; and Sarah Sturmon Dale/Minneapolis 
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Aspecial-ops sergeant, right, trains with a rifle-mounted grenade 
launcher at Fort Bragg; a fast-rope drill, above, from an MH-60 chopper 


By MICHAEL ELLIOTT 





T WAS THE COLORS THAT HAMAD ALOKZAI NOTICED. THE 

gaunt Afghan, with a beard like matted wool and gaudy silver 

rings on his fingers, had returned to Afghanistan from exile in 

Oem alee morece aemiceoentmeniietec MOM Bilis 

day night he sat with his old Taliban commander under blan- 

kets in a pickup truck, safely tucked away in the hills outside 
Kandahar. “The bombs make a sound, then you see green lights 
falling through the sky,” the commander told Alokzai. “The missiles 
have flashing yellow lights.” That night, Alokzai counted 30 missiles 
striking targets around the city: “It was like Kandahar was covered 
in a floating green dust,” he told TIME. Most of the Taliban fight- 
ers—including their supreme leader, Mullah Mohammed Omar— 
had already left town, though a number of Omar’s relatives are said 
to have been killed in the attacks. On Wednesday night a single mis- 
sile was fired on the village of Sangesar, destroying the mosque 
where Omar started his movement in 1995. Even the war-hardened 
locals were impressed by that level of accuracy. 

Though Kandahar’s hospitals were filled with casualties, the only 
troops killed, Alokzai said, were boys “left behind at the airport as 
night watchmen.” Where once 10,000 Taliban supporters had gath- 
ered to pray in the Halqa Cherif mosque, now fewer than a hundred 
did. In the town, the Taliban’s exodus left its Arab sympathizers at the 
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After a week of 
air strikes in 
Afghanistan, U.S. 
special forces are 
putting boots on 
the ground. 
Inside the war 
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GATHERING INTELLIGENCE 


| Unmanned 
Gnat and 

Predator drones 
equipped with a 
variety of sensors 
hover over enemy 
territory collecting 
real-time photo 
and video 
intelligence 


y) Those images 
are funneled 

via satellite to 
ground stations 
where analysts, 
briefed on the 
latest intelligence, 
look for signs of 
enemy fighters 
Felalemcreltlislurcia! 


3 If the analysts 
find something 

suspicious, they call 
special-operations 
teams, stationed 
nearby and on alert: 
Green Berets, Army 
Rangers or Delta 
Force troops 
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extensive. Here’s how the U.S. will take the fight 
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mercy of the townsfolk; at least three were 
murdered for their watches and motorcy- 
cles. But the Taliban was preparing to 
fight. On just one day, more than 45 trucks 
left Kandahar for redoubts in the high 
mountains. They were filled with guns and 
ammunition. 

Possible This is the real thing. The silent war 
Ret against terrorism—the one that takes place 
in police stations, law courts and banks- 
isn’t over and won't be for years. But last 
week the noisy war, the one marked by 
percussive blasts that shake mountains, by 
the rattle of small-arms fire and the air- 
sucking whump of a fuel-air explosive, fi- 
nally started. Like all battles, it had an oth- 
er-worldly quality. The cruise missiles and 
precision-guided bombs that thudded into 
Afghanistan, the B-2 Stealth bombers, half- 
circling the globe from Whiteman Air 
Force Base in Missouri to Central Asia, all 
seem more at home in a science-fiction 
novel than on the evening news. 

But stripped to its essence, this new 


A small special-ops force p 

into Pave Low or Black Hawk 
helicopters and swoops in for a 
closer look, flying low to the ground 


may be deployed to provide backup. form of war isas oldas the hills. Victory still 
Meanwhile, diversionary bombing requires one group of men to find and kill 
runs and other feints keep the another. Technology can’t do it all. “The 
enemy off balance cruise missiles and bombers are not going 


to solve this problem,” said Defense Sec- 





Protective air cover may be ? De f eat 
; f retary Donald Rumsfeld last week. In an 
ie rs ery by assessment of the Soviet Union’s defeat in 
gunships and F-16s equipped for Afghanistan written for the U.S. Army in 
ground attack 1996, a retired Afghan general and his 


American co-author were blunt. “A guer- 
rilla war,” they wrote, “is not a war of tech- 
nology against peasantry. Rather, it is a 
contest of endurance and national will. 
The side with the greatest moral commit- 
ment will hold the ground ... Tactics for 
conventional war will not work.” 

In this place and facing this enemy, 
the Pentagon’s preferred war-fighting 
method—the deployment of massive air 
power followed by overwhelming force on 
the ground—is irrelevant. Special forces 
are going to carry a greater share of the 
burden than in any war ever waged by the 
U.S. Already, sources tell Time, a number 
of Delta Force commandos and CIA 
agents, together with members of the élite 
British sas 22nd regiment, are in eastern 
Afghanistan, conducting strategic recon- 
naissance of targets linked to the al-Qaeda 
terrorist network. Special-operations sol- 
diers are thought to be acting as spotters 
for the bombing raids; a senior diplomatic 
source in Paris says a small number of 
French intelligence agents in Afghanistan 
are also helping identify targets. A Green 
Beret contingent is on its way to act as li- 
aison and to train officers with the Tal- 
iban’s opponents in the Northern Alliance. 


The special ops execute the 
mission, assess the damage, 
gather whatever intelligence they 
can find at the site and then, With 
luck, are whisked back to safety a 


TUNNEL RATS At some point 
special-ops troops will face the 
unenviable task of crawling into dark 
and possibly booby-trapped caves to 
find out what—or who—was in there 





For President George W. Bush, 
British Prime Minister Tony Blair and 
their soldiers, the moment of pivot has 
come. They have always known that soon 
enough this war would be waged not 
from the sky but on the ground; that 
fierce fights would take place in caves and 
canyons; that throats would be slit and 
bodies mutilated. “Our guys are going to 
be in the killing business,” said an Army 
special-forces veteran last week. He didn’t 
have to add the obvious corollary: if 
Osama bin Laden and his supporters are 
to be rooted out and destroyed, our guys 
are going to be in the dying business too. 

If the war is now real for Americans, 
it is no less so for Afghans, even though 
those who live in that Texas-size country 
have been fighting the Soviets or one an- 
other for more than 20 years. The bomb- 
ing was “a normal thing for us,” said Mo- 
hammed Hashim, 23, who was in the 
Interior Ministry in the wrecked capital of 
Kabul at the time of the first attacks. “The 
women and children went out into the 
street. In Kabul there’s no safe place to 
hide from bombs anyway.” That’s why 
some got out of town; October is the time 
of the grape and melon harvest in 
Afghanistan, so trucks laden with fruit 
lumbered for 24 hours down the road 
from Kabul to the markets in the Pakistani 
border town of Peshawar. In Jalalabad, 
just up the Khyber Pass from Peshawar, 
60% of the population is thought to have 
fled to the relative safety of mountain vil- 
lages or across the border into Pakistan. 
By the weekend there were reports that 
civilians—how many was a matter of wild 
dispute—had keen killed in a strike on the 
eastern village of Karam. And on Saturday 
the Pentagon confirmed that a smart 
bomb dropped from an F-18 had missed 
its target at a Kabul airfield and hit a civil- 
ian neighborhood. U.S. officials estimated 
that four may have died. 

If civilian casualties are a constant 
of war, so is politics. In that respect 
Afghanistan is no different from any- 
where else. The air campaign makes the 
point. Last week’s bombing was carried 
out by the B-2s from Whiteman, B-1 and 
B-52 planes based on Diego Garcia—a 
tiny island in the Indian Ocean—and 
Navy F-18s flying off the U.S.S. Carl Vin- 
son and U.S.S. Enterprise. Cruise missiles 
were fired from surface vessels and sub- 
marines (including, on the first night of 
the attacks, a British one). The attacks hit 
more than 60 targets, such as air- 
defense systems, weapons dumps and 
training camps run by both the Taliban 
and al-Qaeda. Pilots had it as easy as any- 
one flying a mobile-weapons platform 
ever will. “My crews,” said a lead B-52 pi- 
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lot who would identify himself only as 
“Woodstock,” “didn’t encounter any 
threat that we weren't prepared to deal 
with and nothing that put us unduly at 
risk.” Navy Lieut. Commander “Chris,” 
who piloted an F-18 from the U.S.S. En- 
terprise on a six-hour mission to Kanda- 
har, said, “The amount of resistance 
we've seen in this theater is significantly 
less than you would see in Iraq, signifi- 
cantly less than we saw in Kosovo.” 

After six days, the bombing slowed, in 
part for observance of Friday prayers at 
mosques. When it was resumed at a steady 
pace early Saturday, the conventional wis- 
dom grew that Afghanistan is not, as they 
say in the Pentagon, a “target-rich envi- 
ronment.” Rumsfeld made the point in his 
inimitable style. “We’re not running out of 
targets,” he said. “Afghanistan is.” 

That was not entirely true. Politics in- 
truded on the air war and, for the first week 
at least, prevented some targets from being 
attacked. To the north of Kabul, troops of 
the Northern Alliance have been preparing 
for an offensive; their people are hungry 
and spoiling for a fight. Baba Qool, a 
refugee from the village of Hazarbagh who 
is in a camp under the troops’ protection, 
lost his wife, three sons and two daughters 
when the Taliban—with Pakistani, Uzbek 
and Uighur Chinese troops in its foree— 
raided the village last year. One old woman 
was rolled in a mattress, doused with gaso- 
line and set on fire. The Northern Alliance’s 
commanders thought their chance for re- 
venge would soon come; the American 
bombers, they hoped, would target the Tal- 
iban forces massed against them. 

In the first week that didn’t happen. 
What had once been the expected strategy 
for combat—U.S. forces assisting the 
Northern Alliance in a proxy war against 
the Taliban—seems to have been put on 
hold as potential leaders squabble over the 
shape of a postwar government. Indeed, 
last week, from Kalai Sharif, a village held 
by the opposition just 25 miles from Kabul, 
those watching the bombardment of the 
capital could witness a rather more prosa- 
ic light show: the beams of four-wheel- 
drive pickup trucks, each of them loaded 
with Taliban fighters. They were moving 
toward the Northern Alliance's positions— 
not to fight but to find shelter. “The closer 
they are to us,” said Khademudin, com- 
mander of the village, “the more secure 
they feel.” On Friday at the Taloqan front, 
150 miles farther north, where exhausted, 
poorly equipped Northern Alliance fighters 
took heavy casualties when they lost their 
city last year, one local commander sipped 
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opposition 
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itting cross-legged 
a breakfast of flat 
bread and kebab in the 


bazaar below. Amid a throng 
of locals in the northeastern 
Afghan town of Baharak, 
scores of his Northern 
Alliance soldiers are making 
last-minute buys before 
boarding large Russian-built 
flatbed trucks for the three- 
day journey through the 
heart of the Hindu Kush 
mountains to the plains 
north of Kabul. “We've 
served in the north for the 
past four months,” says 
Rabbani. “But we're being 


moved south for duty.” 

Rabbani's 300-man 
assault battalion is just one 
of the Northern Alliance 
units moving toward the 
Shomali Plain, north of 
Kabul, as opposition troops 
mass in preparation for a 
final offensive against the 
Taliban. In Jabal-us-Seraj, 
an opposition-held town 47 
miles north of the capital, 
the narrow streets are 
clogged with irregulars 
arriving from Northern 
Alliance garrisons across 
the northeast. Distant 
explosions light the night 
sky to the south of Jabal-us- 
Seraj—u.S. air strikes that 
have bolstered the 







































confidence of these men. 
“Since the beginning of the 
American attacks, there 
have been no Taliban air 
attacks on our positions, 
and shelling from their 
artillery has lessened,” says 
Fazel Ahmad Azimi, the 
Northern Alliance 
commander of Kapisa 
province, north of Kabul. 
“Most of the Taliban artillery 
has been pulled back from 
front-line positions either 
into the Koh-i-Safi hills or 
for the defense of Kabu!. 
And in those firebases that 
remain, the artillery has 
been dispersed. We are now 
fully prepared to move.” 

But so far, they remain 
stuck in their trenches, 
waiting impatiently for the 
U.S. to heavily bomb the 
front-line Taliban assets— 
tanks, artillery and troop 
positions—that stand 
between the alliance and 
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Kabul. Without U.S. air 
strikes to soften Taliban 
positions, the estimated 
5,000 alliance troops 
north of the capital may 
not be strong enough to 
break through. “They're 
simply not ready for any big 
ground attack,” notes a 
Western analyst who has 
made extensive visits to 
the front in the past two 
weeks. But the attack 
could come just the same. 
Supplies are a major 
problem. Sitting in a shell- 
pocked command post 
with a panoramic view of 
the Kapisa front lines, 
Mahmad Zahir, a platoon 
commander with 21 years 
of combat experience, 
pulls out three Kalashnikov 
rifle magazines from the 
webbing under his jacket 
and lays them on the floor 
for inspection. Two of the 
three are empty. “We're 


short of ammunition—for 
tanks, artillery, machine 
guns, rifles. It's already 
cold, but we don't have 
enough blankets, and we 
have no winter uniforms,” 
says the bearded, sunken- 
cheeked veteran. “If the 
Americans hit the Taliban 
on the front lines hard, we 
could be in Kabul in one 
day. If not...” 

An alliance airstrip is 
under construction near 
the town of Gulbahar, not 
far from the front, and 
should be open this month. 
Until it can operate, military 
hardware and ammunition 
from Iran and Russia must 
follow one of two 
treacherous supply routes. 
The first is a limited airlift: a 
handful of Mi-17 transport 
helicopters that load up at 
supply dumps in Tajikistan 
and northern Afghanistan, 
then fly across the towering 





Hindu Kush range to the 
Panjshir Valley and 

Shomali Plain. But last 
week bad weather and low 
visibility grounded those 
choppers. The other supply 
line is a rock-strewn 
mountain track that winds 
for more than 150 miles 
from Afghanistan's northern 
border through the heart of 
the Hindu Kush, crossing 
the 13,000-ft. Anjuman 
Pass into the Panjshir 
Valley. It's a grueling three- 
or four-day journey—for 
those vehicles that make 

it. “This road wasn't built 
for human beings,” says 
Mohammed Zikria, 25, a 
Panjshiri driver who nearly 
died last week when his 
jeep stalled and almost slid 
backward over a precipice 
into a foaming mountain 
river. “It's a road from 
hell.” —By Anthony Davis/ 
Jabal-us-Seraj 
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tea, munched cashew nuts and com- 


| plained about the Americans. “They have 


not bombed the front line yet,” he said. 


3| “Please, can you tell me, what is going on?” 


Easy: international politics. To conduct 
the war in Afghanistan, Washington needs 
allies in the region. Bombers can fly from 
Diego Garcia and aircraft carriers, but the 
helicopters vital for close-in work—to say 
nothing of the soldiers who will do it—gen- 
erally need bases nearer to the action. So far, 
the U.S. has made more headway than ex- 
pected; last week Washington signed a 
forces agreement with Uzbekistan allowing 
for the long-term stationing of American 
troops and aircraft in the Central Asian 
country. Khanabad, an air base 125 miles 
north of the Afghan border, has become the 
staging-post for U.S. forces in the region. 
More than 2,000 members of the 10th 
Mountain Division are based there, and 
American and British special forces have 
used it as a jumping-off point for missions. 

The price the Uzbeks are extracting 
for basing rights is modest. They just 
want some assurance that the Americans 
won't drop the region like a cigarette butt, 
as the U.S. did after the Russian army was 
defeated by the Afghan mujahedin 10 
years ago. Pakistan is a different matter. 
The support of Islamabad is vital because 
of Pakistan’s links to the Taliban and its 
proximity to the war zone. But in return, 
Pakistan wants Washington to put the 
brakes on the Afghan opposition. 

So far, the U.S. has secured the use of 
two Pakistani bases, at Pasni on the Arabi- 
an Sea and at Jacobabad, where a fleet of 
U.S. helicopters and a Marine contingent 
have already landed. (Ostensibly, their 
mission is limited to search and rescue and 
the evacuation of Americans endangered 
by protests in Pakistan, though the Penta- 
gon seems relaxed about the constraint. 
“There’s not that much difference be- 
tween a search-and-rescue and a search- 
and-destroy mission,” says an official.) The 
price for this help? Islamabad won't toler- 
ate a postwar government in Kabul domi- 
nated by the Northern Alliance. 

In part, that’s for ethnic reasons. The 
Taliban is dominated by the Pashtun, 
Afghanistan’s largest ethnic group and one 
that straddles the border with Pakistan; 
the Northern Alliance troops are predom- 
inantly from Afghanistan’s other minori- 
ties. And in part, it’s because of the mem- 
ory of the years from 1992 to 1996, when 
warlords held Kabul and did little else oth- 
er than wreck it and fight among them- 
selves. The Northern Alliance's fighters, 
Pakistani President Pervez Musharraf said 
last week, were responsible for “all kinds 
of atrocities. I think their return would 
mean a return to anarchy and criminal 
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killing.” A senior British source lends 
some support to this position. Those fight- 
ing the Taliban, he says, are “good guys to 
the extent that they are helping us meet 
our objectives,” but “will have to change 
their ways very substantially to be able to 
form a government.” Both Human Rights 
Watch and Amnesty International have 
documented gross violations of human 
rights by the Afghan opposition, though 
it’s fair to say that no group in the region— 
including Pakistan’s government—has 
clean hands. We're not in Kansas. 

Northern Alliance commanders bitter- 
ly blame Islamabad—or rather, Washing- 
ton’s determination to keep Musharraf on 
board—for the fact that they haven't been 
given the green light. On Saturday U.S. 
bombs hit targets in Taloqan, far to the 
north. “The Taliban is kaput,” said a soldier 
up there, with a Soviet-era RPG launcher 
slung over his soldier. But it’s not; the Tal- 
iban’s front lines outside Kabul still haven't 
been attacked. In fact, its position there has 
been reinforced; an extra 500 men and 20 
tanks arrived toward the end of last week. 
The mood among Northern Alliance com- 
manders on the front is turning ugly; they 
are talking of plans to march on Kabul with 
or without U.S. approval and air support, 
and they are openly complaining that 
American tactics have been ineffective. 
This disillusionment and frustration with 
the U.S. spells danger. The Taliban may be 
deeply unpopular with many Afghans, but 
it is local. Says Nancy Dupree, a veteran 
observer of the country, now based with 
relief agencies in Peshawar: “It’s the first 
thing you learn about the Afghans. They 
will fight among themselves until kingdom 
come, but as soon as an outside force 
comes in, they will come together.” Oppo- 
sition leaders now sound much more na- 
tionalistic and less friendly to Americans 
than they were a week ago. If the U.S. 
sends in ground troops, says Haji Almaz, a 
23-year war veteran who is a commander 
on the Kabul front, “the Afghan people will 
greet them in exactly the same way as they 
welcomed the Soviets.” 

A standard Afghan greeting for Soviet 
troops was to skin prisoners alive. 
Afghanistan is not for the fainthearted; 
Richard Kidd, a West Point graduate who 
has been in and out of the country for 
more than a decade, warned his class- 
mates in a recent e-mail: “Sometime in 
this war I expect we will see videos of U.S. 
prisoners having their heads cut off.” In 
conventional battle, the Taliban’s soldiers 
would not scare the Army football team. 
Their air force is destroyed, they have few 
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AIR POWER 
Long-Range Bombers 
Flying at altitudes of 
50,000 to 60,000 ft. 
(15,240 m to 18,288 
m), from as far away 
as the U.S. and Diego 
Garcia, B-1, B-2 and 
B-52 bombers dropped 
an assortment of 
satellite-guided bombs, 
JDAMs (joint directed 
attack munitions), 
500-Ib. (227-kg) Mark 
82 unguided gravity 
bombs, cluster bombs 
and 5,000-Ib. (2,268- 
kg) “bunker busters” 
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Navy Strike Aircraft 

From aircraft carriers in the Arabian 
Sea, F/A-18 Hornets on seek-and- 
destroy missions dropped short-, 
medium- and long-range 
bombs—JDAMs, JSOWs {joint 
standoff weapons) and SLAM-ERs 
(standoff land attack missiles- 
extended range)—while the F-14 

























"F/A-18 Tomcats patrolled the skies, defending 
the carriers and bombers from attack 
Tomahawk Misotes 
cruise Long-range, jet-powered Tomahawk 
be missile cruise missiles were launched from 
| American and British ships and 
submarines in the Arabian Sea 
EA-6B 















Electronic Warfare . o* 
EA-6B electronic-warfare and E2-C P 
Hawkeye early-waming planes y 
protected strike aircraft by jamming , . 
ground radar a eo 








Humanitarian Aid 
As part of the 
military's campaign 
to feed starving 
Afghans, American | 
C-17s flying from b 2 hag 
Germany are } bf J 
dropping food ; 
packets—about 
35,000 a day 




















UZBEKISTAN 
It has allowed the U.S. to 
oN use a former Soviet air 
base as a staging area, 
though officially only for aid 
or rescue missions. More’ 
than 2,000 U.S. troops 


have been deployed 








MAZAR-I-SHARIF: 
The U.S. hit Taliban armor, F 
’ aircraft and antiairgraft =| 
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the Norther Alliance 
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Late in the week, it said A 
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Opposition forces captured 
this town last week 












So far, the U.S. has held 
\ off bombing Taliban front- 
« line positions north of 
Kabul. It doesn’t want the 

Northern Alliance to take 
the capital until a ruling 
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‘) Jets pounded the capital | Though it has given 
y, all week, zeroing in on the limited approval for.use of 
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REFUGEES 
Afghanistan's neighbors 
' have closed their borders 
and are stalling U.N. 
efforts to set up more 
refugee camps 
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Early strikes destroyed the | @ 
city's electrical grid, b 
airport, contro! tower and 
radar facilities. Later 
strikes hit Taliban 
headquarters and leader 
~ Mullah Mohammed 

| Omar's compound 
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ONBOARD THE 
U.S.S. ENTERPRISE IN 
THE ARABIAN SEA 


Above left, a fighter jet 
touches down after a 
mission in Afghanistan; 
right, a laser-guided 
missile undergoes 
inspection before 
being loaded for a 
strike; below left, a 
message for bin Laden 


heavy weapons, and, says Ali Ahmad Jalali, 
a former colonel in the Afghan army, they 
are so undisciplined that in past battles, 
“they have rushed to the front line to share 
the glory and spoils.” The U.S. Army 
would exploit snafus like that in a flash. 

Only problem: the U.S. Army is not go- 
ing to fight a conventional battle with the 
Taliban. Afghans may be fervent, but they 
are not stupid. For a price, some will 
switch sides and join the forces allied to the 
Americans. In Afghanistan’s wars, the lib- 
eral application of bribes to local warlords 
has always been a deadly weapon. But to 
take out key leaders of the Taliban, let 
alone find bin Laden and his top associates, 
money won't be enough. Special forces are 
going to have to do the dirty work. 

It won't be easy. The U.S. has three 
options for running commandos into 
Afghanistan. It can use the bases in Pak- 
istan or Uzbekistan; it can establish a tem- 
porary camp in Afghanistan; or it can use 
the U.S.S. Kitty Hawk, now loading up in 
Oman, as a base for the 160th Special Op- 
erations Aviation Regiment, the Army’s 
commando chopper unit. The first is po- 
litically sensitive; nobody’s eager to do the 
second; so even though forces may use 
Pakistani bases for refueling and emer- 
gencies, the Kitty Hawk, sailing in the 
Arabian Sea, is likely to be the primary 
base of sustained special operations. 
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Once in theater, much of the work of 
tracking down bin Laden and his lieu- 
tenants will fall to the supersecret Delta 
Force. Forming into 15- to 21-man troops 
or four- to six-man teams, they will chop- 
per into place, flying into canyons under 
cover of darkness. Then, protected by 
Kevlar body armor, they will fast-rope to 
the ground, bending under the weight of 
night-sighted M-4 carbines and grenade 
launchers, carrying radios and handheld 
global-positioning gear. Some of the 
teams will feature snipers; others will race 
across the desert in specially equipped 
dune buggies; yet others will practice 
their mountaineering skills, crawling over 
Afghanistan’s rugged mountains. For 
many search-and-destroy missions, the 
aim will be to get in and out so fast that 
forces stay on the ground in Afghanistan 
for less than an hour. 

Will it all work? The helicopters will be 
vulnerable to the 100 or so shoulder- 
launched, ctA-purchased, Soviet-war-era 
Stinger missiles still in the hands of the 
Taliban. The Stingers have one of the 
greatest records of any killing machine 
ever invented; a 1989 U.S. Army study 
found that the Afghans took down 269 So- 
viet aircraft with them in 340 attempts. 
But less high-tech weaponry will serve 
just as well; in 1993 in Mogadishu, So- 
malia, 18 U.S. soldiers were killed, in- 
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cluding six Delta Force commandos 
who tried to rescue airmen from two 
Black Hawk helicopters downed by 
rocket-propelled grenades. 

And then there is—apart from the skin- 
ning alive—Afghanistan’s most frightening 
contribution to modern warfare: the cave. 
Afghanistan's limestone cliffs are honey- 
combed with them, many with multiple en- 
trances and all of them capable of being 
booby-trapped. Pentagon officials are con- 
vinced that bin Laden and his top associates 
are holed up in caves and that they might 
move to a different one every day. Some are 
big enough to be seen in satellite images, 
and the Air Force has already targeted 
them. EGBU-28 bunker-buster bombs can 
drill like masonry bits through 20 ft. of stone 
before detonating, and B-2s dropped the 
behemoths on several caves last week. Pen- 
tagon officials got excited when secondary 
explosions from inside the caves continued 
for hours after the initial attacks. Fuel-air 
explosives are also handy; an explosive 
aerosol can be injected into the entrance of 
a cave and then ignited. Anyone left inside 
will suffocate and be fried to a crisp. 

But that’s if the Americans get lucky. 
Whereas U.S. special forces have recently 
revised their training for the sort of urban 
jungles they had to cope with in Mo- 
gadishu, there has been little or no train- 
ing for Afghanistan’s terrain. “We're go- 
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ing to figure out this cave business as we 
go along,” says a former special-forces 
commando. In much the same way, they 
will figure out what to do if they catch up 
with bin Laden or another al-Qaeda 
leader. In that event, the special forces 
would have to choose between a “snatch- 
and-grab” mission—tossing their target 
into a helicopter and getting out fast—or a 
“blow-and-go,” in which case the captive 
would be killed. Sources tell Time that the 
Pentagon and State Department had 
made plans last week to fly FBI agents to a 
Navy warship in the region, ready to arrest 
bin Laden or any other al-Qaeda opera- 
tives caught alive. The rei blocked the 
plan, claiming it didn’t have agents to 
spare for arrests that might never happen. 

All these plans assume that the leader- 
ship of al-Qaeda remains in Afghanistan. 
U.S. intelligence officials are convinced 
that bin Laden is indeed still there. But 
sources tell Time they are worried that oth- 
er leaders of both al-Qaeda and the Taliban 
may have slipped out of the country, or be 
trying to. Their favored destinations are 
thought to be Indonesia, the Philippines 
and Malaysia. (U.S. officials are also trying 
to check movements into Somalia, Chech- 
nya and Sudan.) In all three of the likeliest 
havens, the c1a has been working with lo- 
cal officials to round up the members of ex- 
tensive al-Qaeda cells, while U.S. diplo- 
mats have been pressing their host 
countries to bolster surveillance at airports 
and border checkpoints. No U.S. special- 
forces operations have been launched 
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Deve ©) Taliban soldiers in Kabul 
prepare their weapons on the 


second day of the U.S. air offensive 





against cells outside Afghanistan as yet, but 
in a letter to the U.N. Security Council on 
the war last week, U.S. Ambassador John 
Negroponte pointedly noted that Wash- 
ington reserved the right to take “further 
actions with respect to other organizations 
and other states.” 

For now, however, the focus remains 


| on Afghanistan. In the mountains and 


deserts, winter is approaching; with its 
onset, said Admiral Sir Michael Boyce, 
chief of the British defense staff, “things 
will slow down a bit.” But only a bit. The 
war may be won by small teams of dedi- 
cated warriors, but by most standards this 
is going to be a pretty big show. The Pen- 
tagon intends to send more troops to the 
region next week. Some of them could 
come from the 23,000 U.S. troops, in- 
cluding special-forces units, now partici- 
pating in Operation Bright Star maneu- 
vers in Egypt. Another contingent might 
be supplied by Britain’s 3 Commando 
Brigade, currently on exercises in Oman. 

The soldiers, brave and resourceful 
though they may be, will be able to do lit- 
tle to head off a looming humanitarian dis- 
aster. Afghanistan is one of the poorest, 
most war-racked and drought-ridden 
places on earth. So far, humanitarian drops 
of food by U.S. planes have had little impact 
on the food shortage. A man from Nan- 
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garhar province who arrived in Peshawar 
last week told doctors that some people in 
his village were afraid to open the food 
parcels; during the Soviet war, many 
Afghans were maimed by toys and packets 
of cigarettes dropped from planes—and 
booby-trapped with explosives. Other 
refugees have been snapping up the ra- 
tions, but even if everyone were willing to 
eat them, the roughly quarter-million U.S. 
food packets dropped last week couldn’t 
begin to blunt the nation’s hunger. Though 
the country’s borders are officially closed, 
refugees are beginning to trickle over the 
mountains into Quetta and Peshawar. 

But the traffic goes both ways. On the 
road to Kandahar, teenagers from as far 
away as Karachi are flocking to join the 
fight against America. “Why do you want to 
enter this hell?” warned a Taliban soldier at 
a roadblock. Who knows? Because of reli- 
gious conviction? Because it’s home? Or 
because, like young men before them for a 
thousand years, the youths felt, at the 
prospect of war, a summoning up of the 
blood. There'll be plenty of that before 
we're through. —Reported by Hannah Bloch/ 
Islamabad, Paul Quinn-Judge/the Kabul 
front, Hannah Beech/the Taloqan front, Helen 
Gibson/London, Terry McCarthy/Peshawar, 
Tim McGirk/Quetta, Ghulam Hasnain/Spin 
Boldak, Michael Fathers/Tashkent, Mark 
Thompson and Douglas Waller/Washington 


TT =) Read Tim McGirk’s reports from 
= Pakistan, “Where Osama isa 
Rock Star,” at time.com/megirk 
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If you can’t fill in the blank, you need to start 
asking. It's a proven way to steer kids clear 
of drugs. It’s not pestering. It's parenting. 
ASK: WHO? WHAT? WHEN? WHERE? 


QUESTIONS. THE ANTI-DRUG. 





















By MASSIMO CALABRES! WASHINGTON 








T THE HIGH-WALLED VILLA OF 
Afghan warlord Gul Agha 
Shirzai, the horse trading has al- 
ready begun. On the edge of a 
magnificent carpet in his vast re- 
ception room, Shirzai holds court 
daily, propped against a bolster, surround- 
ed by whispering attendants and discreet- 
ly armed bodyguards. For the past month, 
a steady stream of low-level tribal leaders 
from across the border in Afghanistan has 
appeared at his ornate doors in Quetta, 
Pakistan, seeking an audience with a man 
they expect will soon return from a five- 






year exile. His contacts and prominence— 5 
Shirzai heads an ancient and powerful i , 
clan—make him a strong contender to re- 
place the local Taliban leaders if they fall 
in the southern region of Kandahar where 
he was once governor. 

Shirzai, a robust, middle-aged man, 
has been currying favor himself, furious- 
ly networking, Afghan-style. On Sept. 15, 
he dispatched an envoy to the newly 
arrived U.S. ambassador in Pakistan, 
Wendy Chamberlin, in hopes of gaining 
American backing. And last month he 
sent an envoy to Rome to pay respects to 
the aged, deposed Afghan King, Mo- . 
hammed Zahir Shah, whom the U.S. has 
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tapped as a symbolic rallying figure for 
post-Taliban Afghanistan. But if Shirzai is 
following the age-old Afghan custom of 
building bridges, he is also following its 
equally venerable tradition of nursing 
grudges. His clan is part of the Pashtun 
ethnic group, which, with 40% of the pop- 
ulation, is Afghanistan’s biggest. Shirzai 
is wary of the forces of the Northern Al- 
liance, who are mostly Tajiks (25% of all 
Afghans) and Uzbeks (6%) and who are 
poised, should the Taliban fall, to greatly 
expand the limited terrain now under 
their control. “If the West allows the 
Northern Alliance to gain an upper hand, 
it will be a terrible mistake,” says Shirzai. 

Shirzai’s calculus—leveraging  al- 
liances above and below while handicap- 
ping one’s enemies—is being repeated on 
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every level of Afghan society as the lead- 
ers of the country’s numerous tribes peer 
through the fog of war to glimpse a post- 
Taliban future. They are not alone. Each 
of the bordering nations—Iran, Pakistan, 
China, Uzbekistan, Turkmenistan and 
Tajikistan—has its preferred outcome 
and is working to secure it. Further 
afield, the U.S. and its allies are waking up 
to their need for a stable postwar 
Afghanistan. Without it, U.S. officials say, 
there is no way to prevent the country 
from continuing to serve as a haven for 
terrorists. “[We] should learn a lesson 
from the previous engagement in the 
Afghan area that we should not just sim- 
ply leave after a military objective has 
been achieved,” President Bush said at 
his press conference in Washington 
Thursday. But given the complexities of 
the Afghan tribal structure, the mon- 
strous poverty afflicting the country and 
the competing views of its neighbors, 
Bush may find staying in Afghanistan as 
unappealing as leaving is. The message of 
history: If you think war in Afghanistan is 
hard, wait till you see peace. 

Afghanistan faces stark challenges. 
Though rich in natural gas, minerals and 
precious stones, it has been living from 
hand to mouth, unable to capitalize on 
those resources because of the disrup- 
tions of decades of war. The illiteracy rate 
among adults is 64%. A quarter of Afghan 
children die before age five. Afghans have 
one of the world’s lowest per-person 
caloric intakes (an average of 1,500 calo- 
ries daily) and one of the highest rates of 
land-mine-related amputees (1 out of 273 
people). Three years of drought on top of 
22 years of war have produced wide- 
spread famine. Fighting and hunger have 
uprooted huge numbers of civilians. 
More than 3 million Afghans already 
huddle in bordering states, and the U.N. 
fears 1.5 million more will flee the coun- 
try in the current fighting. When the war 
ends, the country and its economy will 
have to start from scratch. 

How can the world uplift benighted 
Afghanistan when that time comes? 
“There's not a specific plan,” admits a 
State Department spokesman. However, 
in the back rooms of the world’s capitals, 
an outline is beginning to emerge. The 
U.N. helped persuade the ousted King to 
convene a grand assembly, traditionally 
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known as a loya jirga. Three weeks ago, 
Zahir, who has broad support among his 
fellow Pashtun, met with representatives 
of the Northern Alliance in Rome and 
made a deal under which together they 
would appoint a council of 120 represen- 
tatives to select as many as 1,000 tribal el- 
ders and respected Afghans for the loya 
jirga. That group would elect a transi- 
tional head of state to form a temporary 
government. After the drafting of a con- 
stitution, the return of refugees and the 
rebuilding of the country, another loya 
jirga would be called to amend the new 
constitution to allow for political parties 
and elections. 

Skeptics argue that this is like having 
a plan for Middle East peace that consists 
of getting the Arabs and Israelis to sit 
down and talk. Previous loya jirgas—the 
first was in 1709, the latest in 1964—have 
produced good results. But cracks are 
already showing in the latest venture. 
The leadership of the Northern Alliance is 
committed to it, but the group’s various 
factions are not of one mind. “It’s just a 
ragbag of different forces,” a senior 
British official says of the alliance. He 
says its Uzbek faction rejects the group’s 
new military commander, General Mo- 
hammed Fahim, successor to the charis- 
matic Ahmed Shah Massoud, who was 
assassinated Sept. 9. The Uzbeks do sup- 
port a loya jirga, as do some other com- 
manders, like Yousnou Kanuni from the 
Jamiat faction. But others, like Abdul Ra- 
sul Sayyaf of the Ittehad-i-Islami, don’t. 
The alliance’s titular foreign minister, 
Abdullah Abdullah, complains that with 
the loya jirga, the U.S. is attempting to 
put a 19th century template on 2lst cen- 
tury Afghanistan. 

To placate such skeptics, the U.S. and 
the King have sworn they are not trying 
to bring the monarchy back. “He is not a 
pretender to the throne,” says the King’s 
longtime lieutenant, General Abdul Wali, 
also an exile in Rome. For their part, the 
southern Pashtun are enthusiastic about 
the loya jirga. They say once it is con- 
vened, they will come up with a workable 
compromise for governing the country. 

Though most outside powers includ- 
ing, crucially, Iran, Pakistan and Russia, 
have signed on, keeping them on board 
may prove tricky. Once the loya jirga is 
convened, the real horse trading will be- 
gin. Says a senior U.N. official: “This is 
where we want the U.S.’s new engage- 
ment and immense power applied—to 
lean on the neighbors to pull in the same di- 
rection. Any one of them could mess it up.” 

Iran and Pakistan are particularly in- 
terested in the future shape of Afghan- 
istan’s government. Pakistan despises the 
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Northern Alliance because of its tilt 
against the Pashtun (also represented in 
Pakistan), its ties to archrival India and its 
disastrous rule of Kabul from 1992 to ’96. 
Pakistani President Pervez Musharraf is 
blunt: “Their return would mean a return 
to anarchy and criminal killing.” For its 
part, Iran, whose Muslims belong mainly 
to the Shi‘ite branch of Islam, has backed 
members of the Northern Alliance repre- 
senting Afghanistan’s Shi'ite minority. 
On the sidelines of last 
week's meeting of the Or- 
ganization of Islamic Con- 
ference in Qatar, Iranian 
Foreign Minister Kamal 
Kharrazi conferred with 
his Pakistani counterpart, 
Abdul Sattar, and outlined 
Tehran’s minimum re- 
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France believes that any force should 
be concentrated largely around Kabul, 
and says it is willing to send troops. The 
general feeling is that the force should 
be predominantly, if not exclusively, 
Muslim, 

U.S. Defense Department sources 
say the department is engaged in “in- 
tense discussions” about possibly deploy- 
ing some U.S. forces to help rebuild 
Afghanistan. They tell Time that a plan- 
ning team of civil-affairs experts from the 
U.S. Army special-operations command 
is on its way to the region to begin inves- 


tigating how Army civil-affairs soldiers 
could help. 

But senior Administration officials 
say chances of U.S. troops’ playing a 
long-term reconstruction role are “zero.” 
Some scoff at the idea of a peacekeeping 
force at all. “If the Afghans can’t sort this 
out themselves, an outside force isn’t go- 
ing to help,” says a senior Administra- 
tion official. Yet he admits the tide is 
against isolationists at the moment. 
“Peacekeeping is the flavor du jour. Talk- 
ing about it shows how suave and so- 
phisticated you are,” he says. 

For now, the re- 
builders seem to have the 
upper hand, following 
Bush’s apparent commit- 
ment during his press con- 
ference last week. But the 
price will be high. The U.S. 
and its wealthy allies will 
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quirement: a broad-based 
government that guaran- 
tees minority rights. 

Much of the responsi- 
bility for postwar Afghan- 
istan is expected to fall on 
the U.N. and its newly 
named envoy to Afghan- 
istan, Lakhdar Brahimi. 
Bush, the Europeans, the 
Arab nations and Afghan- 
istan’s neighbors now say 
the international body 
should take the lead in 
postwar Afghanistan. 

No one yet knows what 
the U.N. will do, but its 
mandate will be largely de- 
termined by the US., 
working behind the scenes. 
“Nothing happens at the 
U.N. unless the U.S. sup- 
ports it,” says a senior U.N. 
official. There will certain- 
ly be a civilian arm, helping 
oversee aid distribution 
and reconstruction (in fact, 
the U.N. retains a skeletal 
local staff in Afghanistan, 
distributing thousands of 
tons of food and supplies). 
There is also likely to be a 
security arm of some sort, 
to “provide confidence,” as 
American officials put it. 
U.N. officials say they envi- 
sion a force under U.N. 
commanders. The U.S., 
however, thinks a force 
mandated by the U.N, but 
under independent com- 
manders would fare better. 
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need to go well beyond the 
$320 million Bush has 
pledged so far, say senior 
Administration officials. 
“The need for reconstruc- 
tion goes beyond just feed- 
ing people,” 
“Trying to bring this coun- 
try back to just fending for 
itself—we're talking about 
billions of dollars, and the 
U.S. would have to ante up 
its fair share of that.” 


says one. 


Of course, donors 
would first need a stable 
country to funnel the mon- 
ey to. If there is only one 
thing going for Afghan- 
istan now it is the rare cir- 
cumstance that so many 
regional powers are united 
with the rest of the world in 
pursuit of the country’s 
stability. “It has to work,” 
says General Wali. “It is 
the chance the Afghan na- 
tion has to regain its place 
among free and democrat- 
ic nations.” Chance is an 
appropriate word, espe- 
cially without any odds at- 
tached. On the other hand, 
a chance is more than 
Afghanistan has had for a 
very long time. —With 
reporting by Hannah Bloch/ 
Islamabad, Greg Burke/Rome, 
Andrea Dorfman/New York, 
James Graff/Brussels, J.F.O. 
McAllister/London, Tim McGirk/ 
Quetta, Azadeh Moaveni/Tehran, 
Paul Quinn-Judge/Jabal-Us-Seraj 
and Douglas Waller/Washington 
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» PAKISTAN 


THE WORLD'S 


JOB 


Musharraf risks his life 


and his country by 
siding with the West 
against extremism. 
Can he survive? 


By JOHANNA MC GEARY 


F RULING PAKISTAN IS 
perilous in the best of times, consider 
the current plight of Pervez Mushar- 
raf. The general who seized power ex- 
actly two years ago to domestic acclaim 
now sees his effigy burned in the streets. 
The self-appointed President who favored 
the Taliban has turned his back on a Mus- 
lim neighbor. The military ruler shunned 
by the West has cast his lot with Washing- 
ton. After two years of mollycoddling reli- 
gious extremists, he has vowed to move 
“swiftly and firmly” if they protest his new 
policies too violently. Now he must navi- 


COUP-PRONE 


gate a country with enough enriched ura- 
nium for 50 nuclear bombs between the 
hard demands of Western allies and the 
howls of rage from anti-American citizens. 

With his unflinching decision to join 


America’s war on terrorism, Musharraf 


initiated one of the most dramatic U-turns 
in Pakistan’s history. Now he sits on a pow- 
der keg. Makeshift bunkers have sprouted 






around embassies and government build- 
ings in the capital of Islamabad. Heavily 
armed riot police ringed the city of Quetta 
near the Afghan border, where angry 
protests all last week left five people dead. 
Soldiers huddled behind sandbags and 
armored-personnel carriers patrolled the 
streets in restive Peshawar while young 
men shouted for jihad. Militants roamed 
through the port city of Karachi, burning, 
looting and clashing with police as they 
chanted, “Osama, nuclear power of the 
Muslim world!” As Muslim sympathizers 
of Osama bin Laden and the Taliban 
whipped up fury in the streets, Mushar- 
raf's show of force kept the protests under 
relative control. This time. 

The dangers for Musharraf in the 
events set off by Sept. 11 are everywhere 
to see, yet there are opportunities too. He 
has an unprecedented opening before 
him to remake a failing state into one 
where extremism might no longer flour- 
ish. And he seems determined to take it. 
For the first time in his short reign, he is 


directly confronting the religious radicals 
who shape so much of the country’s do- 
mestic and foreign policy to a radical 
agenda. “This is a battle for the heart and 
soul of Pakistan,” says Chris Smith, senior 
research fellow at King’s College London 
Center for Defense Studies. “He has tak- 
en a decision to stem the tide of the forces 
of radical Islam.” Says Andrew Kennedy, 
Asia director of London’s Royal United 
Services Institute for Defense Studies 
“He’s either going to win big or lose big.” 

First he must weather the gathering 
crisis that could flash into ungovernable 
riots at any provocation. Last week he 
agreed to let U.S. forces use two Pakistani 
air bases, while assuring his countrymen 
they would be used only for logistics, not 
combat. Although Washington 
warned him, the President will take heat 
from all sides now that the U.S. has issued 
a freeze order on the assets of the Rabita 
Trust, a three-decade-old Pakistan chari 
ty reportedly enjoying support from top 
officials, including Musharraf. The U.S 


fore- 
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said Rabita’s secretary-general was a 
founder of bin Laden’s al-Qaeda. 

In the face of it all, Musharraf is mov- 
ing vigorously to tilt the odds his way. Be- 
sides deploying heavy security forces to 
contain demonstrations, he put three of 
the most virulent extremist leaders under 
house arrest. His most significant actions 
took place inside the army’s barracks, He 
renewed his term as military chief “in- 
definitely.” And he shook out top gener- 
als partial to the Taliban or its brand of 
fierce Islam who might try to undermine 
his new policies. Just about everyone was 
taken off guard, only a few hours before 
the U.S. bombing of Afghanistan began, 
when Musharraf smoothly purged three 
key generals who had engineered the Oc- 
tober 1999 coup that brought him to pow- 
er. He replaced the vice chief of staff with 
Lieut. General Muhammad Yusuf Khan, 
a moderate general whose friends call 
him “Joe.” He kicked upstairs to a cere- 
monial post a key corps commander con- 
sidered sympathetic to the ideological ex- 


treme. He replenished the upper ranks 
with loyal officers more ready to side with 
the Taliban’s enemies. 

Most startling was the premature re- 
tirement of trusted friend Lieut. General 
Mahmoud Ahmad, chief of the formidable 
Inter-Services Intelligence, or 1st, widely 
regarded as the country’s invisible govern- 
ment. As a staunch patron of pro-Taliban 
policies, Ahmad is thought to have op- 
posed Pakistan’s new alliance with the 
U.S. Musharraf had reason to fear that seg- 
ments of the 1st might thwart promised 
cooperation with U.S. intelligence. And it 
is said that Musharraf hit the roof when an 
1st-linked jihad group devoted to wresting 
Muslim Kashmir from Indian control took 
responsibility for a blast in the Indian city 
of Srinagar two weeks ago that killed 42. 
The target and the timing—just when 
Musharraf was fending off accusations 
that Pakistan sponsors terrorism and ask- 
ing Washington to take a more balanced 
view of the Kashmir dispute—couldn’t 
have been worse 
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The boss of ISI, 
Lieut. General 
Haq, is regarded as moderate, 
professional and without po- 
litical ambition. But 
wonder if he is ruthless 
enough to overhaul an agency 
still filled with Islamic sympa- 
thizers. Ist, says a diplomat, 
“has to be cut down to size.” 

Still, the sweep was a 
decisive consolidation of Mu- 
sharrafs power and a first 
step toward reversing more 
than two decades of Is- 
lamization in the 550,000- 
man army. It’s now less like- 
ly anyone inside the military 


new 
Ehsan ul- 


some 


can sabotage or ignore Mu- 
sharrafs pro-Western poli- 
cies, leaving him freer to 
pursue his oft-stated goal of 
transforming Pakistan into a 
progressive Islamic state. 

Musharraf has done more 
in the past few weeks to set his 
mark on Pakistan than he 
managed during the previous 
two years. He often said he 
was catapulted to power by 
a quirk of fate. When his 
predecessor, Prime Minister 
Nawaz Sharif, tried to fire him 
as army chief, loyal cohorts ar- 
rested Sharif, and Musharraf 
declared himself the new 
chief executive. His _ first 
months in office were marked 
* by contradiction and lack of 

vision. He required a personal 

loyalty oath from high court judges but 
spoke fondly of “consensus.” His promises 
of economic revival and “true” democracy 
to replace his elected predecessor’s “sham” 
democracy petered out 

And the secular-minded general—who 
is known to enjoy his pet dogs, regarded in 
Islam as unclean—failed to tame the reli- 
gious extremists who had burrowed so 
deeply into the country’s institutions. He 
repeatedly looked weak when he ran up 
against them. He caved in to Islamic pro- 
testers who opposed his plan to amend the 
country’s draconian blasphemy law. His 
government rushed to appease a cleric 
with a heavy following among retired mil- 
itary men who threatened to storm Islam- 
abad if Musharraf did not enforce Shari‘a, 
Islamic law. He kept silent when mullahs 
in the Northwest Frontier instructed local 
men to forcibly marry—code for rape— 
women working for aid agencies. 

Those days are over, the way Mushar- 
raf is talking now. In a speech just after the 
Sept. 1] attacks, Musharraf told the na- 
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tion, “The lesson is that when there is a cri- 
sis situation, the path of wisdom is better 
than the path of emotion.” In case that 
was too subtle, he said, speaking of the 
fundamentalists, “There is no reason why 
this minority should hold the majority as 
hostage.” That is a sentiment no Pakistani 
leader in 20-odd years has dared articu- 
late. Those who know Musharraf say he 
now acknowledges that Pakistan made a 
mistake in propping up the Taliban as an 
ally for so long. For the first time he ex- 
plicitly condemned the attack in Srinagar 
as “terrorist” and followed up with a call 
to Indian Prime Minister Atal Behari Vaj- 
payee suggesting talks. Says political sci- 
entist Rifaat Hussain: “After Sept. 11, na- 
tional interest is in, and ideology is out.” 
The drastic turnaround looks out of 
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character for an affable career officer 
who never showed a great taste for con- 
frontation. Musharraf was the second of 
three boys born to a career diplomat in 
India four years before its independence. 
When partition in 1947 separated mostly 
Hindu India from mostly Muslim Pak- 
istan, the secular-minded Muslim family 
migrated to Karachi. Then a diplomatic 
posting took them to Turkey for six years, 
where Pervez learned fluent English and 
Turkish, Outgoing and fun, he attracted a 
broad circle of friends. He excelled at 
cricket and until recently loved a fast 
game of squash, and he gravitated toward 
a military career. 

Once commissioned to an élite ar- 
tillery regiment in 1964, he began a 
steady rise through the ranks, fighting in 
two wars against India, until he earned a 
general’s stars. In 1998 Prime Minister 
Sharif appointed him chief of staff, ex- 
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find himself unseated by Musharraf a 
year later. After Sharifs conviction for hi- 
jacking in April 2000, the new military 
ruler showed a degree of mercy rare in 
such circumstances, sending Sharif and 
his family safely into exile in Saudi Arabia 
later that year. 

Musharraf battle to reshape Pak- 
istan is a lonely one. No political party 
backs him: he has consistently poured 
scorn on the parties’ established leaders. 
His anticorruption drive, his jailing of 
politicians for abuse of authority, his cate- 
gorical statements that he wants to intro- 
duce a new political class at the expense 
of the old, have all alienated established 
politicos who see him only as a threat. 

Now he counts on his new friends in 
the West. Washington hopes to keep him 
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“The Taliban regime 
gave the world no 

other altemative” 
Bosnian Muslims, who 
have a long secular 
tradition, expressed a 
quiet approval for U.S. 
actions. Supported by 
NATO during the Bosnian 
war, they are eager to 
distance themselves i 
from extremists 


Musharraf | 


Bush has won authority from Congress to | 


remove sanctions imposed after Pak- 
istan’s 1998 nuclear test. Bush expects to 
get another waiver of additional sanc- 
tions that were slapped on after Mushar- 
raf's coup. A ban on military sales to Pak- 
istan has been lifted, and a new 
agreement eases the immediate burden 
of $329 million in debt on which Pakistan 
had defaulted. Washington has pledged 
$50 million in aid, Japan has come up 
with $40 million, and the E.U. has 
matched that. Pakistanis remember, 
however, that Washington’s largesse has 
proved fickle in the past, when their sup- 
port was no longer a strategic asset. 

Yet Western goodwill is at the core of 
the Pakistani President's great gamble. 
“I’m thinking of Musharraf very much in 
terms of Anwar Sadat 30 years ago,” says 
a senior U.S. official, recalling the Egyp- 
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tian President who first made peace 
with Israel. “That’s both because of the 
boldness of what he’s doing and because 
of the enormous risk he’s taking. No 
doubt people are gunning for him.” For 
Sadat, it didn’t turn out well: he was 
killed in 1981 by Islamic militants now 
connected with the al-Qaeda network. 
These dangerous days Musharraf is no 
longer likely to show up, as he has in the 
past, with little fanfare at Islamabad 
restaurants to dine with his family. Al- 
ready there is talk of fatwas, or religious 
orders, calling for Musharrafs death. 
The general has been put under heavy 
security, and his public appearances 
have been curtailed. 

Last week Musharraf called on 
Washington to keep military operations 


At a meeting in Qatar last week, ministers from 56 Muslim nations issued 
a communiqué expressing concern about civilian casualties in Afghanistan 
and cautioning the U.S. against striking other Muslim states. 
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support the U.S. strikes 


against Afghanistan “short and targeted.” 
He told Pakistanis he had “definite assur- 
ances” the visible part of the campaign, 
broadcast in night-lit explosions over 
Afghan cities, would end quickly, “in one 
or two days” if possible. While President 
Bush voiced sympathy for Musharraf's 
desire to calm protests, he denied that 
Pakistan received any such guarantees. 
“I don’t know who told the Pakistani 
President that,” Bush said. Allied spokes- 
men reiterated that the campaign could 
take weeks, even years. Other officials 
who have heard Musharraf’ pleas that a 
long conflict could jeopardize his control 
say the Pakistani leader was voicing what 
he wanted to hear. Under the circum- 
stances, no one could blame him for 
wanting his current trial over as quickly as 
possible. —Reported by Hannah Bloch and 
Syed Talat Hussain/Islamabad, Massimo 
Calabresi/Washington, Jeff Chu/London and 
Meenakshi Ganguly/New Delhi 
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THE BATTLE FOR 





AND MINDS 


Even before bin Laden's tape, the U.S. was 
losing the propaganda war in the Arab world 


By JAMES PONIEWOZIK 


E WERE TOLD THAT A COUN- 


week’s air attacks on Afghan- 
istan. But we did not expect 
that it would come so soon 
or that the weapon of choice 
would be videotape. About an hour after 
the bombing campaign began, Americans 
were dumbstruck to see the placid face of 
the enemy, Osama bin Laden, in their liv- 
ing rooms. Outside a secret cave hideout, 
a Kalashnikov rifle beside him, he directly 
challenged the official U.S. line by casting 
the fight, in flowery classical Arabic, as 
one between Islam and the West. “Amer- 
ica,” he said, “will never taste security and 
safety unless we feel security and safety in 
our land.” 

More than most wars, this is a media 
war. The second strike at the World 
Trade Center, on live TV, could not have 
been better timed to detonate like a fire- 
ball in the hearts of millions. Now bin 
Laden was cannily, politically using the 
mass media for a spin strike aimed at the 
world’s billion Muslims. On Tuesday, his 
lieutenant Sleiman Abou-Gheith fol- 
lowed with an appeal to Arab unity and 
the promise of a further “storm of air- 
planes” against America. 

“Prior to Sept. 11, we did not realize 
that we were in a propaganda war, but we 
were,” says Richard Bulliet, professor of 
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terstrike might follow last | 


history at Columbia University and a for- 
mer director of the university's Middle 
East Institute. It is a war fought in news 
studios in Qatar and with editorials, ser- 
mons and press conferences. It is a war 
that the U.S. needs to fight not only to 
stanch the supply of extremists willing to 
die to murder Americans but also to 
shore up nervous moderate Arab allies, 
who fear their people may turn on them 
for supporting the bombing of Muslims. 

And it is a war, say many observers in 
the U.S. and the Middle East, in which 
America is at best playing catch-up, at 
worst losing. President Bush, at a prime- 
time press conference Thursday, seemed 
flummoxed at lingering anti-U.S. senti- 
ment after the bombings: “I am amazed 
that there is such misunderstanding of 
what our country is about ... We've got to 
do a better job of making our case.” 

The problem is not so much the U.S. 
message—that our war is not with Islam, 
that many countries lost citizens in the 
attacks, and so on—as the fact that it is not 
reaching Arabs. Too few U.S. representa- 
tives in the Middle East speak Arabic. Too 
few U.S. officials show up on the dominant 
Arab TV-news network. The U.S. has in- 
vested too little in cultural exchange. The 
overall failing is perhaps simply that the 
government has no coordinated communi- 
cations—oh, let’s say it, propaganda—strat- 
egy. Asks Representative Henry Hyde, 
chairman of the House International Rela- 
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tions Committee: “How is it that the coun- 
try that invented Hollywood and Madison 
Avenue has such trouble promoting a pos- 
itive image of itself overseas?” 

In fact, Charlotte Beers, who holds 
the Administration position closest to 
minister of propaganda, has headed the 
Madison Avenue firms Ogilvy & Mather 
and J. Walter Thompson. But ask the 
new Under Secretary of State for Public 
Diplomacy and Public Affairs if she con- 


DUELING 
PULPITS 


« BIN LADEN He went 
on air (on videotape) 
just after bombing 
began with a message 
geared to pan-Arabic 
grievances 


» 8USH After he 
castigated the Taliban 
in a press conference, 
he announced a 
children’s aid campaign 
to show goodwill for 
the Afghan people 


siders herself a “communications czar,” 
and she laughs, “I hope not.” Less than a 
month on the job, Beers has ideas for 
making the American case 
cultural-exchange programs, lining up 
officials to appear on Arab media and 


increasing 


perhaps getting agencies to develop pro- 
American ads for Arab TV. But she has 
few tools at her disposal. The govern- 
ment’s biggest broadcast arm, Voice of 
America, has a mandate of objectivity— 





employees detest the term propaganda 

and while it broadcasts into Afghanistan 
in several regional languages, its prosely- 
tizing is limited to the occasional editorial. 
The station came under criticism for air- 
ing excerpts of an interview with Taliban 
leader Mullah Mohammed Omar. voa staff 
members counter that its independence 
lends it credibility. Director Robert Reilly 
told TIME, “It’s important to appeal to peo- 
ple’s reason. After listening to voa, if they 
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dislike us, they'll have better reasons for 
disliking us. And if they support us, they'll 
have better reasons for supporting us.” 

Today, even among many educated, 
Westernized Arabs who admire American 
pop culture, “America is seen as the evil 
behind all the problems in the Middle 
East,” says Abdul Rahman al Rashed, edi- 
tor of the influential Saudi-owned newspa- 
per Al Sharg al Awsat. Many instinctively 
mistrust the U.S. and refuse to believe an 
Arab could have carried out the attacks, in 
part because, they claim, the U.S. has failed 
to bring proof against bin Laden to the 
Arab media. This absence creates fertile 
ground for his views, even among those 
who would not endorse his acts. “I found 
bin Laden strangely convincing,” says 
Mariam Ali, a Cairo teacher. 

Abdallah Schleifer, director of the 
Adham Center for television journalism at 
the American University in Cairo, credits 
bin Laden’s canny, opportunistic broad- 
ening of his message. Instead of empha- 
sizing his desire for a medieval-style 
caliphate under Islamic law—which dis- 
comfits many moderate Arabs—bin 
Laden crooned a greatest-hits medley of 
deeply ingrained Arab grievances—the 
death of thousands of Iraqi children un- 
der U.N. sanctions; U.S. troops in Saudi 
Arabia, home of Muslim holy cities; the 
partition of Arab lands by Europe after 
World War I; and that ultimate red-meat 
issue, Israel. “The original bin Laden mo- 
tif is not terribly interesting to Egyptians,” 
says Schleifer. “But now he shifted to 
Palestine, and this has touched a chord.” 

Among all the major influences on 
Arab public opinion—the mosque, the 
press, the schools—the newest and per- 
haps most revolutionary is al-Jazeera, the 
pan-Arab, all-news satellite station that is 
becoming to the terrorism war what CNN 
was to the Gulf War. Most Americans dis- 
covered it last week when U.S. networks 
picked up its broadcasts of the tapes from 
al-Qaeda and its exclusive video of the 
bombardment of Afghanistan. (In the 
U.S., CNN, which shares a corporate par- 
ent with Time, has an exclusive deal to air 
al-Jazeera footage first, but it eventually 
agreed to allow its competitors to show 
that video as well.) Founded in 1996 in 
the tiny emirate of Qatar on the Arabian 
peninsula (its name means “the peninsu- 
la” in Arabic), al-Jazeera quickly became 
a phenomenon, standing out for its open- 
ness, sophisticated journalism and out- 
spoken viewpoints 

What most vexes some observers is 
these viewpoints, especially those on 
popular, free-wheeling talk shows like 
The Opposite Direction. “[It’s like] Cross 


fire on steroids,” says Jon B. Alterman, 
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Middle East expert at the Washington- 
based U.S. Institute of Peace. “On many 
of its talk shows, the range of opinions 
is from anti-American to virulently anti- 
American.” Colin Powell, one of only a 
few high-level American officials to ap- 


pear on al-Jazeera, lobbied the Emir of 


Qatar, Sheikh Hamad bin Khalifa al 
Thani, al-Jazeera’s founder, to curb the 
anti-American rhetoric. Arab govern- 
ments have withdrawn ambas- 
sadors from Qatar because al- 
Jazeera aired their critics. 

But that controversialism—and 
the relative independence it im- 
plies—has won an estimated 35 mil- 
lion Arab viewers. Says Abdullah 
Fahd, an Islamic-law student in 
Riyadh, Saudi Arabia: “Al-Jazeera 
is the only place to find out what's 
going on.” And al-Jazeera has 
gained unparalleled access to bin 
Laden, who has tapes hand- 
delivered to the network as well as 
to the Taliban, which has granted it 
the only official access to broadcast 
in Afghanistan. Those images, in- 
cluding pictures of badly burned 
children in a Jalalabad hospital, 
have been powerful and potentially 
useful for the Taliban. But managing 
director Mohammad Jassem al-Ali 
denies that the network is being 
used, and he defends airing al- 
Qaeda tapes: “This doesn’t mean 
we're perpetuating bin Laden's 
point of view. Any network would 
have done the same thing.” 

Not necessarily. Last week, at 
the U.S. government's request, 
American TV-news networks agreed 
not to air unedited al-Qaeda tapes 
before reviewing them. Few would 
argue with one concern—that bin 
Laden might be sending coded mes- 
sages through them to terrorist cells. 
But another argument—that the 
broadcasts could demoralize Ameri- 


The U.S 


expected in this war to suppress not only 
dangerous information but also hostile 
rhetoric. And it begs a question of strategy. 
Why exert so much effort controlling 
the message at home, where the Admin- 
istration enjoys unprecedented sup- 
port, and so little in a vital region where 
the U.S. suffers open hostility? 

Some experts suggest it’s because the 
U.S. does not have a message palatable to 
the Muslim world. The U.S. may have an 
interest, as the State Department's Beers 
says, in emphasizing its “freedom and tol- 


WEAPONS OF PERSUASION 


playing catch-up in the struggle to win 
Arab public opinion. Here are some of its efforts 


CHAN LOT TS S©ees The U.S. Under Secretary of 
State for Public Diplomacy and Public Affairs may 
use her ad-biz know-how to promote America 


cans and further spread bin Laden’s 
message to international 
viewers—raises the ques- 

, tion of whether Ameri- 

= can networks are — 
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Voice oF A oetc4 It broadcasts to Afghanistan in 
several languages; plans for a Mideast News 
Service aimed at younger Arabs are pending 


COMMANDO SOLO This converted cargo plane is a 
flying broadcast studio that airs anti-Taliban radio 
messages and jams enemy broadcasts 








erance” to the Arab masses. But in build- 
ing its coalition, the U.S. is also courting 
military and strategic support from un- 
democratic and often intolerant regimes. 
Says Columbia’s Bulliet: “We do not have 
a message that serves both our military- 
strategic interests in the short run and 
our national people-to-people interests 
in the long run.” 

The U.S. has launched some short-run 
efforts in Afghanistan, aimed not so much 
at larger ideological points as at proving 
our niceness and making the country 
friendlier when U.S. soldiers come 
in. Commando Solo, an Air Force 
cargo plane converted into a $70 
million flying radio and TV station, 
will broadcast messages to Afghan 
citizens that the attacks are aimed 
not at them but at the Taliban. TIME 
has learned that the CIA is providing 
portable radios that will be air- 
dropped or trucked in so Afghans 
can listen to what Commando Solo is 
broadcasting. An Army psyops unit 
has printed hundreds of thousands 
of leaflets, heavy on pictures for the 
largely illiterate populace. The deci- 
sion to drop food as well as bombs 
was a hearts-and-minds stratagem. 
As was Bush’s announcement last 
week of a fund for Afghan children to 
be supported by $1 donations from 
American kids. 

The fund could win some 
hearts. As for minds, British Prime 
Minister Tony Blair last week most 
prominently jumped into the me- 
dia fray, speaking with al-Jazeera 
the day after bin Laden’s tape aired 
and sending an op-ed article to 
Arab newspapers that made the 
case against bin Laden in Islamic 
terms: “As the Prophet Muham- 
mad (God's peace and blessings be 
upon him) said to his armies: “Do 
not kill women or children or non- 
combatants.”” 

The Bush Administration is 
considering, though warily, offer- 
ing al-Jazeera an interview with the 
President. Effecting real change in 
enraged Muslims’ view of the U.S. 
will probably take years. But the 
government would settle for less. 
Says Beers: “I'd be very happy if 
{potential terrorist recruits] said, 
‘I understand how you are. I want 
nothing to do with it. But I would 
not like to murder you.’” 

—Reported by Matthew Cooper and 
Douglas C. Waller/Washington, 
Lina Lofaro/New York, Azadeh 
Moaveni/Doha and Amany 
Radwan/Cairo 



































™ THE SCHOOLS 


Letting God Back In 


Prayer, long banned from schools, is making a 
post-terror comeback. No one is protesting yet 


By JODIE MORSE 


HE MORNING'S GUEST SPEAKER, THE 
Rev. Jesse Jackson, took the stage at 
the Thomas Jefferson High School 
for Science and Technology in 
Alexandria, Va. “Everyone stand up, hold 
hands with your neighbor and repeat af- 
ter me,” he instructed. Before long, the 
gymnasium broke into a rousing call- 
and-response chant. It could have been a 
school pep rally, except that many of the 
students and teachers had their heads 
bowed, and they were calling out prayers 
for each other and peace on earth. 
“Afterward we asked our teachers, ‘Is he 
actually allowed to do that?’” recalls se- 
nior Ankur Shah, 16, a Hindu who as a 
young child moved to America from In- 
dia. “Can he pray in a public school?” 
Before Sept. 11, the answer was a crisp 
and concise no. Today it’s open for debate. 
Seeking to reassure their students by any 
means necessary, schools across the coun- 
try are turning more openly to God. Atten- 
dance surged at this year’s annual See You 
at the Pole celebration, where Christian 


teens congregate at their school flagpoles 
for a sunrise prayer session. Such gather- 
ings, which transpire outside of school 
hours, are constitutionally sound. But the 
same spirit is seeping into the school day. 
Some teachers are broadcasting morning 
blessings over the p.a. system or praying 
with distraught students. “My students 
and employees have been praying openly, 
and now it isn’t questioned,” says Dot 
Dodge, principal of Springstead High 
School in Spring Hill, Fla. “It feels like per- 
mission has been granted.” 

Some lawmakers feel emboldened as 
well. Arkansas Governor Mike Huckabee 
has proclaimed October “Student Reli- 
gious Liberty Month” and is sending a let- 
ter urging school districts to allow students 
to pray; the letter also includes information 
about the Supreme Court's recent thinking 
on religion in the classroom. Meanwhile, 
South Carolina legislators are pushing to 
revive what looks like full-blown school- 
sponsored prayer. Republican House mem- 
bers gathered last week to “pre-introduce” 
a bill mandating a “moment of silent 
prayer,” language that has been struck 
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Students in 
Hattiesburg, Miss., gather for a 
See You at the Pole celebration 


down by courts. “Tens of mil- 
lions of Americans broke the 
law on Sept. 11 and in the days 
that followed—they prayed in 
public places. Kids prayed in 
schools,” enthused the home 
page of the Fellowship of Christ- 
ian Athletes, which sponsors 
thousands of student prayer 
clubs. “As we return to some 
sense of normalcy, let’s recog- 
nize our dependence on God.” 
Everet Simmons, 17, a se- 
: nior at Springstead High, views 
= Sept. ll as a “religious-outreach 
opportunity.” On a recent Sat- 
: urday, he helped transform his 
school theater into a sanctuary. 
'= Four ministers and two church 
é choirs presided over a service 
= for 1,300 teachers, students and 
community members. Sim- 
> mons received plaques from his 

church and a local Republican 
club for his efforts. But the senior’s biggest 
reward has been inside the classroom. Kids 
who used to crack jokes during the daily 
moment of silence now hold their tongues. 
“It’s been like the opening of a gate,” he 
says. 

Civil libertarians have done little to 
close it. Actions that would ordinarily have 
drawn reflexive howls from First Amend- 
ment watchdogs have instead been met 
with relative silence. “From a community- 
relations perspective,” says Ken Jacobson 
of the Anti-Defamation League, “this is 
not the moment to make these issues 
prominent.” The American Civil Liberties 
Union complained after Breen Elemen- 
tary School in Rocklin, Calif., posted a 
“God Bless America” message on a cam- 
pus marquee, only to be roasted on the 
letters page of the local paper and likened 
to the Taliban. “Very few of us want to nit- 
pick what is or isn’t legal in this emotion- 
al moment,” says Charles Haynes of the 
Freedom Forum First Amendment Cen- 
ter. “But over the next few months, these 
actions will be challenged.” 

Until then, John Burruss, an adminis- 
trator with the Mustang Public Schools 
outside Oklahoma City, has seized the mo- 
ment, At a recent football game, he joined 
in a stadium-wide prayer. “People in time 
of crisis are drawn to their faith,” he says. 
“They turn their eyes to God and their 
country.” The question is whether, in a 
time of crisis, they're ready to erase the line 
between the two. —With reporting 
by Constance E. Richards/Asheville, Margot 
Roosevelt/Los Angeles and Rod Walton/Tulsa 
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Terrorists oppose scrutiny of offshore accounts. 
And so do many U.S. bankers and lawmakers 


By ADAM COHEN 
HE U.S. WAS ALL SET TO JOIN A GLOBAL CRACKDOWN ON CRIMINAL 
and terrorist money havens earlier this year. Thirty industrial na- 
tions were ready to tighten the screws on offshore financial cen- 
ters like Liechtenstein and Antigua, whose banks have the poten- 
tial to hide and often help launder billions of dollars for drug 

cartels, global crime syndicates—and groups like Osama bin Laden’s al- 

Qaeda organization. Then the Bush Administration took office. 

Officials from the banking-industry-friendly Center for Freedom and 

Prosperity sat down with top Bush economic advisers Larry Lindsey and 

R. Glenn Hubbard and urged them to keep the U.S. out of the coalition 





and firmly support the status quo in many 
tax havens. The group’s pitch: Americans 
should be free to seek out lower tax 
rates anywhere in the world; com- 
petition from tax havens helps keep tax 
rates in the U.S. down. The conservative 
Heritage Foundation met with Treasury 
Secretary Paul O’Neill and presented a 
similar argument. And the C.F.P. helped 
Don Nickles of Oklahoma, the No. 2 Re- 
publican in the Senate, draft a letter to 
O'Neill applying still more pressure. 

By June, the lobbyists got what they 
wanted. O'Neill told the Organization for 
Economic Cooperation and Develop- 
ment (OECD), which was leading the cam- 
paign against tax havens, that the U.S. was 
out. And without the world’s financial su- 
perpower, the biggest effort in years to rid 
the world’s financial system of dirty mon- 
ey was short-circuited. America’s Euro- 
pean allies “will be very upset,” the Her- 
itage Foundation’s point man on the issue 
declared in the Washington Post, but the 
global war on offshore banking was | 
“dead, and thank goodness for that.” 

Since the Sept. 11 attacks, the anti- 


money-laundering cause has sprung back | The Cayman islands 


to life. The Bush Administration, which is 


trying to hunt down Osama bin Laden’s has $800 billion in 


cash in tax havens and secret bank ac- 


counts, has suddenly got religion about U S. dollar deposits 
i , 


tracking down terrorists’ assets, know- 


your-customer laws for banks and an array an amount risi ng by 


of other tools on law enforcement’s wish 
list. The antiterrorism bill the Bush Ad- $120 bili 
ministration sponsored, augmented by I ion a year 
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HAVEN ONLY KNOWS Will Washington get 
tough with offshore financial centers? 
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BANKING ON SECRECY 


tough money-laundering provisions 
proposed by Democrats, sailed through 
the Senate. But late last week House 
Republican leaders Dick Armey and 
Tom Delay thwarted efforts to include 
an anti-money-laundering bill in the 
chamber’s antiterrorism _ legislation, 
sources tell Time, endangering the en- 
tire banking reform effort. 

In this national crisis, who could be op- 
posed to anti-money-laundering laws? The 
same people who opposed them before the 
crisis: influential bankers who are con- 
cerned about taking on added administra- 
tive burdens—and who are worried that 
they might have to turn down lucrative 
business from people evading taxes or law 
enforcement. The bankers get support 


from conservative policy advocates, who in 
turn thrive on contributions from financial 
institutions and other corporations. The 
conservatives argue that the new rules 
would in effect raise taxes and create a 
shadowy “global tax police.” 

For most of this year the Bush Ad- 
ministration was not part of the crusade 
against money laundering. Pointing out 
this U-turn, supporters of those rules 
say, isn’t about playing gotcha. It’s about 
continuing to press for anti-money- 
laundering regulations. 
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TAX HAVENS ARE ONE OF THE WORLD'S 
great growth industries. There are more of 
them than ever, from Liechtenstein to 
Panama to Vanuatu, a tiny rock sticking out 
of the Pacific, well-wired into the world fi- 
nancial system. And the amount of money 
they harbor around the globe is stagger- 


ing—as much as $5 trillion, according to | 


the U.S. State Department. The Cayman 
Islands (pop. 35,000) has more than $800 
billion on deposit—fully one-fifth as much 
as the entire U.S. banking system. And 
those Cayman deposits are swelling by an 
estimated $120 billion a year. Not all off- 
shore money is linked to crime or terror- 
ism. Much of it belongs to wealthy people 
who are avoiding taxes in ways that often 
are legal under current law or—as the ads 
for “asset protection lawyers” on CNBC 
make blatantly clear—are shielding money 
from business partners and spouses. 

The Internal Revenue Service esti- 
mates these deposits are costing the U.S. 
alone $70 billion a year in uncollected 
taxes. But tax havens, with their anonymi- 
ty and lax oversight, aren’t just for tax 
cheats. They’re also an ideal financial way 


station for terrorists, who want to park | 


money out of sight until they need it to pay 
for training camps or to pull off an attack. 
This dirty money isn’t hard to retrieve 
and spend, even in the U.S. Ina report this 
year, Senate Democrats described how it 
was finding its way in through a practice 
known as correspondent banking, in 
which U.S. banks provide banking services 
to overseas banks. U.S. banks sometimes 
don’t seem to mind that the banks they're 
helping—from whom they are hauling in 
large fees—traffic in crime money. Or that 
these banks are, in some cases, mere shells 
with no physical presence anywhere be- 
yond perhaps a post-office box or a fax. 
The typical U.S. bank has dozens, even 
thousands, of correspondent banking rela- 
tionships with high-risk banks, Senate in- 
vestigators found. In many cases, banks are 
not bothering to perform due-diligence re- 
views to see if the money they are handling 
is linked to drugs or terrorism. Making 
matters worse, the banks taking out corre- 
spondent accounts are, in some cases, do- 
ing so for other banks that they know little 
about. The upshot: it might not be hard for 
bin Laden, who controls a Sudanese bank, 
to wire money to a friendly neighborhood 
bank branch in any U.S. city. Or for mem- 
bers of terrorist cells to make withdrawals. 
Long before the Sept. 1] attacks, the 
U.S. government tried to declare war on 
tax havens and dirty money. After the 





1998 attacks on two U.S. embassies in | 
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Africa—attacks blamed on bin Laden’s 
network—the Clinton Administration be- 
gan drafting legislation designed to 
“strategically change the environment 
that allowed the money of criminals and 
terrorists to flow freely,” says William 
Wechsler, a special adviser to Clinton 


| Treasury Secretary Lawrence Summers. 
| And the Administration began sounding 


out the banking industry. 

In Treasury and Capitol Hill meetings, 
bank representatives argued against new 
reporting requirements intended to iden- 


Paul O'Neill 


The Treasury Secretary, a foe of 
anti-money-laundering laws earlier 
this year, now sees need for them 


BEFORE AFTER 


“We have to 
hunt the 
financial 
benefactors 
and the willfully 
blind financial 
intermediaries 
that underwrite 
murder and 


For large 
nations to 
sanction small 
ones for not 





work 
only make 
it more difficult | bank regulators 
for foreign to strengthen 
customers to and extend 
do business [in | current law 
the] U.S.” where needed.” 











tify the foreign owners of suspicious ac- 
counts. Former Treasury officials say that 
among the most vociferous critics were of- 
ficials from Texas banks that, because of 
their proximity to the Mexican border, fi- 
nance many cross-border projects, and are 
believed to be a favorite repository for 
Mexican fortunes whose owners some- 
times don’t welcome scrutiny. Among the 
most outspoken were representatives of 
the International Bank of Commerce of 
Laredo, Laredo National Bank and 
Stanford Financial Group, a Houston- 
based broker-dealer with offshore banks in 
Antigua. But that’s not the way the bankers 
see it. Says Gary Jacobs, who heads Laredo 
National Bank: “Compliance is a top prior- 
ity with us and has been for years.” 

The Texas bankers did not have much 
pull with the Clinton Administration, and 
Summers forged ahead. In March 2000 he 
worked with Congress to introduce a 
tough money-laundering bill. High on the 
Administration’ list: know-your-customer 
rules that require banks to confirm a de- 
positor’s identity and determine the source 
of his money. And that June, Summers 
cheered the ox£cp’s listing of 35 nations 
and territories as tax havens and potential 
money-laundering venues. An ally of Vice 
President Al Gore’s, Summers might have 
stayed at Treasury and continued his drive 
in anew Democratic Administration. 

Just days prior to Summers’ announce- 
ment that he was cracking down on the 
OECD's tax havens, Dennis Nixon, chair- 
man of the International Bank of Com- 
merce in Laredo, gave $20,000 to the Re- 
publican National Committee. Already a 
Bush Pioneer, who had raised at least 
$100,000 for the primaries, Nixon gave the 
R.N.C. another $100,000 as the post- 
election contest for Florida ballots began. 
Summers’ bill passed the House Banking 
Committee 31 to 1 in July 2000, but it got 
no further. Republican Senator Phil 
Gramm of Texas, chairman of the Senate 
Banking Committee, refused to let it come 
up for a vote in his committee. In August, 
Stanford Financial gave $40,000 to the Re- 
publican Senate campaign committee. 
Gramm lost his post this summer, when 
the Democrats retook the Senate. 

Texas bankers have kept Republican 
campaign money flowing in Bush’s first 
year—$65,000 from Nixon, $40,000 from 
Stanford Financial, and $12,500 from Ja- 
cobs of Laredo National. They deny trying 
to influence the Administration’s money- 
laundering policies. “We're supportive of 
any effort our government takes to track 
down terrorists,” Yolanda Suarez, Stanford 
Financial’s chief of staff, told TIME. 

Conservative groups have not been 
bashful. The c.F.p., the most prominent 
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of them, argues that by clamping down 
on tax havens—by, for example, pressur- 
ing such countries not to charge lower 
taxes to American investors than they do 
to their own people—the proposed laws 
could amount to higher taxes, albeit over- 
seas, something many conservatives do 
not want to encourage anywhere. The 


center refuses to divulge its contributors, | 
but its lobbyists often work in concert | 


with the financial industry. 

Until last month, O’Neill recommend- 
ed delays in Clinton-era money-laundering 
regulations that had not yet been imple- 
mented so that cost-benefit analyses could 
be run—a classic Beltway ploy for slowing 
down and killing rules, And O’Neill’s Trea- 
sury Department has called for a “top-to- 
bottom” review of anti-money-laundering 
resources and programs, which would have 
brought in the Office of Management and 
Budget to bean-count the costs of money- 
laundering enforcement. 

It took the worst terrorist attacks in 
U.S. history to turn the Bush Administra- 
tion around. Top officials, including At- 
torney General John Ashcroft and even 
O’Neill, were suddenly declaring that 
tough new anti-money-laundering laws 
were needed. And the Administration 
dropped its resistance to tough new re- 
porting and record requirements in the 
anti-money-laundering legislation pend- 
ing in Congress last week. 

If the anti-money-laundering forces 
prevail, law-enforcement experts say, 
steps can be taken to crack down on ter- 
rorists’ use of financial institutions. 
Among the most important: 

GIVE THE TREASURY SECRETARY MORE 
POWER TO TRACK OVERSEAS MONEY. 
The Senate antiterrorism bill would 
help close a key loophole in the U.S. fi- 
nancial system by authorizing the Trea- 
sury Department to identify and scruti- 
nize foreign money entering via 
correspondent bank accounts. 
IMPROVE THE EFFICIENCY OF THE FED- 
ERAL AGENCIES CHARGED WITH AD- 
MINISTERING ANTI-MONEY-LAUNDERING 
LAWS. Right now, critics say, the 150,000 
suspicious-activity alerts filed with the irs 
are reviewed at a plodding pace. How 
plodding? Some of the filings are reported- 
ly transcribed at a Chippewa Reservation 
in North Dakota onto magnetic tape, 
which is then used on the obsolete data- 
entry equipment the Irs has dedicated to 
the project. The turnaround can take nine 
days—more than enough time for a terror- 
ist who has done something suspicious to 
have spent the money and moved on. 





SWEET REFUGE 


Osama's Honey 
Laundering 


hen is honey not sweet? When 
Osama bin Laden uses it to 
fund global terror. And that’s 
just what the U.S. Treasury 
Department says is happening. Last 
week, as first reported in the New York 
Times, it put three honey-related 
businesses on its list of 39 people and 
with terrorist links: the Al- 


all in San‘a, Yemen. 
Middle East as a dessert ingredient 





FORCE THE RESPONSIBLE AGENCIES TO 
ISSUE CRITICAL REGULATIONS MORE 
QUICKLY. The Treasury Department's Fi- 
nancial Crimes Enforcement Network re- 
cently announced that, despite having had 
28 months to impose reporting require- 
ments on money service businesses, in- 
cluding check-cashing operations, it would 
not have regulations ready until the sum- 
mer of 2002. Investigators say the Sept. 11 
hijackers used check-cashing firms to 
transfer money used in the attacks. 
GO AFTER NATIONS THAT FAIL TO DO 
THEIR PART TO HELP IN THE CRACK- 
DOWN. Charles Intriago, publisher of 
Money Laundering Alert and a former 
federal prosecutor, argues that just as the 
Bush Administration has threatened to 
go to war not just on terrorists but on the 
nations that sponsor them, the U.S. may 
need to go after countries that permit 
their banks to safeguard money for ter- 
rorists. Given the centrality of the U.S. fi- 
nancial system in the world economy, no 
nation could easily survive being told that 
it could not clear its transactions in Amer- 
ican banks. “We can eliminate them from 
our financial map,” says Intriago. “It’s the 
ultimate bloodless weapon, as lethal as 
anything we drop on Afghanistan.” 

But if the Bush Administration is going 















and home 


quality that 
Its viscousness makes it ideal for 


. But it also has a 
it to terrorists. 


through to see what's inside. 

Investigators believe some of bin 
Laden's top operatives work in the 
honey trade. And they say al-Qaeda 
controls honey shops across the 
Arab world and Pakistan. 

Now that the U.S. has linked the 
honey companies to terrorists, it has 
directed American banks to freeze 
their assets. But because the 
businesses are in Yemen, with few 
obvious ties to the U.S., it may be 
tough to make the order stick. —A.C. 


to take a hard line, it will have to stand up 
toa number of recalcitrant forces. To get at 
terrorists’ assets, they have to apply more 
pressure on Saudi leaders who have been 
dragging their feet about identifying and 
freezing bin Laden’s linked funds. The Ad- 
ministration believes that there is terrorist 
money to be got in Saudi Arabia. Late last 
week the U.S. announced it would freeze 
the accounts of Yasin al-Qadi, a prominent 
Saudi businessman, for alleged financial 
support of al-Qaeda. He is affiliated with a 
charitable foundation administered by 
some of Saudi Arabia’s wealthiest and es- 
teemed men, one that U.S. officials say fun- 
nels millions to bin Laden. 

To make larger reforms in anti- 
money-laundering law, the Administra- 
tion will have to stand up to the politicians 
and lobbyists who still want to go easy on 
offshore tax havens. Even after the Presi- 
dent declared “financial war” on terrorists, 
the C.F.P. posted a “strategic memorandum” 
on its website last week arguing that the 
Bush Administration-backed bills con- 
tained “language designed to hinder inter- 
national tax competition” and should be 
scaled back or defeated. —Reported by 
Michael Weisskopf and Adam Zagorin/ 
Washington, Donald L. Barlett and James B. 
Steele/New York 
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Super, Human Strength 


In an unconventional kind of wartime, will 
audiences warm to unconventional superheroes? 


By JAMES PONIEWOZIK 


N MICHAEL CHABON’S PULITZER PRIZE- 

winning novel The Amazing Adven- 

tures of Kavalier & Clay, Josef Kavalier 

flees fascism in Europe for America, 
where he creates the Escapist, a comic- 
book hero based on the Golem of Prague, 
the clay giant and protector of ancient 
Jewish legend. Mythic defenders, 
Chabon shows, have long been with us. 
But it took America to make them into 
superheroes: big, magical men (and 
sometimes women) who protect us and 
embody our national character. 

We have even drafted them into war, as 
when Captain America famously punched 
out Hitler. And as TV horned in on the 
comics audience, its superheroes reflected 
our moods in war and peace. The 1950s 
had its straight-arrow Superman; the 
1960s, a campy Batman. After Vietnam, we 
saw comforting images of super-Americans 
(Wonder Woman, the Bionic 
Man and Woman); after the 
cold war, postmodern paro- 
dies (Space Ghost). Call it 
coincidence or prescience, 
but a new generation of 
prime-time superhero is 
arriving for a new decade 
and a new war. Smallville 


(the WB, Tuesdays, 
9 p.m. E.T.) and The 
Tick (Fox, Thursdays, 


8:30 p.m. E.T., debuts 
Nov. 8) were creat- 
ed long before 
Sept. ll, but 
their likable, 
workaday 
heroes still 
resonate. 
Small- 
ville is the 
story of a 
teen Clark 
Kent (Tom 
Welling) be- 
fore he be- 
comes Super- 
man. Twelve years 
_ ago (the story has been 
* moved to the present, 







































the better to work current music into the 
soundtrack), Clark’s parents found him 
wandering naked amid the wreckage of a 
spaceship in a Kansas cornfield, a fact 
they have hidden from him. Clark knows 
he is unnaturally 
strong—his dad 
won't let him play 
football lest he 
hurt someone—but 
forced to hide his 
powers, he’s con- 
sidered a nerd at 
school. There is a 
lot of corn in 
Smallville, Kans., 
and some of it 
finds its way into 
the script. But the 


series rethinks 
familiar Superman 
motifs in fresh 
ways. Clark’s 

secret 


love 
Lana 
(Kristin 
Kreuk) wears 
a kryptonite pendant that makes him liter- 
ally weak in the knees when she comes near, 
and when Clark wears an S on his chest in 
the pilot, it is painted on him as a sadistic 
joke by jocks. Super but vulnerable, his is 
an alter ego you can warm to. 

Like Smallville, director Barry Son- 
nenfeld’s parody The Tick bets that 
old-fashioned superhero tales 
will not, so to speak, fly 
today. The dim-bulb hero 
(Patrick Warburton, Sein- 
feld’s Puddy) is a font of 
cockeyed metaphors (“I 
will spread my buttery 
justice over your every 
nook and cranny!”), 
and in the pilot he 
fights a Soviet 
robot built in 
1979 to kill Jim- 
my Carter, as 
if to admit | 
that the very 
idea of the | 
infallible 








MEN OF STEEL: Superteen Welling, center, with 
Kreuk and Rosenbaum; Tick’s Warburton, below 


superhero is decades outdated. Based on 
Ben Edlund’s cult comic, this is exactly the 
kind of highly ironic, hero-puncturing 
entertainment that is supposedly a no-no 
now. Except that it’s also creative, appeal- 
ing and spray-milk-out-your-nose funny. 
The Tick is a blustery, lovable naif, a rip- 
pled blue mountain of earnestness so inno- 
cent he has to have the concept of death 
explained to him. (“You make it sound like 
it could happen to anybody!” he protests.) 
Abetted by two motorized antennas more 
expressive than some actors’ faces, War- 
.. burton is the first 
F Seinfeld actor to 
9 find a truly origi- 
6 nal lead role. 
War or not, 
y times have 
* changed even for 
the most super 
among us. It’s 
hard to imagine 
teen Clark or the 
Tick enlisting to 
fight against Osa- 
ma bin Laden 
(though al-Qaeda 
actually fits the 
mold of the 
comics’ _ stateless 
supervillains bet- 
ter than Hitler 
and Tojo did). But 
both series ring 
differently after 
Sept. 1] in ways that will test how the conflict 
has affected pop culture. Smallville’s most 
interesting character is not Clark but Lex 
Luthor (Michael Rosenbaum), who will 
someday become Superman’s enemy but 
here, for now, is a lonely if cynical rich kid 
who wants to be Clark’s friend. One of the 
Tick’s cronies is the randy, obnoxious Cap- 
tain Liberty (Liz Vassey), a literally stat- 
uesque crime fighter who carries a torch 
and an attitude. We'll see if today’s audi- 
ence can handle a complex villain or a hero- 
ine who tweaks a star-spangled symbol. 
But in a time of ordinary heroes—fire 
fighters, airplane passengers—both series 
aptly focus on the ordinariness of heroism. 
Smallville’s Clark does surreptitious good 
deeds in between teen heartbreaks; on The 
Tick, superheroism is just another job, full 
of headaches and rivalries. And in a way, 
their pre-Sept. 11 sensibilities are just as 
appropriate. As their viewers have been 
urged to do, these postmodern, pre-terror- 
war creations are living life as they would 
have lived it on Sept. 10. And these days 


| that is the most superhuman feat ofall. 





Get him free with a test-drive. 


It’s an offer even 
an ogre could love. 


Test-drive the all-new Sedona 
minivan at your Kia dealer to receive 
a free copy of Shrek on VHS.” 


Sedona 


kiasedona.com 


*The Shrek video will be awarded in the form of a coupon 
that must be redeemed by mail by 1/15/02. Coupons 
are not transferable. One video per individual, house- 
hold or address. Offer valid on test-drives between 
10/08/01 and 12/31/01, or while supplies last, by U.S. 
residents 18 years or older with valid U.S. driver's 
license. See your participating Kia dealer for full details. 
T & © 2001 DreamWorks LLC. All Rights Reserved. 
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Jackie's Thousand Days 


Was she more than just a pretty face next to J.F.K.? 


WHAT THE AMERICAN 
public likes in its First 
Lady—a warm, domestic 
woman strong enough to 
support her husband in 
his demanding work but 
without the initiative to 
actually participate in it— 
doesn’t offer much to 
the serious biographer. Jacqueline 
Kennedy, who brought youthful chic to the 
White House but didn’t test any of the lim- 
its of her role, has inspired dozens of books 
in which the photographs often seem more 
important than the text. With Mrs. 
Kennedy: The Missing History of the 
Kennedy Years (Free Press; 406 pages; $25), 
Barbara Leaming seeks to correct the bal- 
ance, arguing that Jackie 
played a key part in her 
husband's presidency. 
It's a tough sell. 
Jackie spoke frankly of 
her lack of interest in 
politics and seemed 
eager to spend nearly as 
much time out of the 
White House as in it. 
Leaming founds her 
case on a portrait of the 
First Lady as a woman 
whose “tormented child- 
hood” had taught her 
“that her emotional sur- 
vival depended on her ability to keep the 
world at a distance” and whose polished 
reserve hid a core of “crippling in- 
security.” The source of this self-doubt lay 
in shame over her parents’ ugly divorce 
and in her mother’s relentless criticism of 
her unusual looks (especially her “kinky 
hair”) and “love of books and learning.” 
Landing the most eligible bachelor in 
the Senate and becoming not only the First 
Lady but also a celebrated beauty might 
seem to be the ultimate vindication. By then, 
however, the damage was done, and Jackie 
would struggle through much of her life to 
throw off her mother’s baleful view of her. 
Leaming depicts John Kennedy as a 
man who made a bumpy political journey 
from ruthless opportunist (after the model 
of his father) to a man who had “found 
himself morally at last” under the influ- 
ence of British Prime Minister Harold 
Macmillan. When Kennedy’s callow self- 





EXECUTIVE PRIVILEGE The First 
Lady had a talent for imagemaking 


assurance first foundered after the Bay of 
Pigs debacle in 1961, Leaming writes, 
Jackie stepped in, using her social skills 
and talent for imagemaking to wrap his 
presidency in an aura of maturity and dig- 
nity that it did not yet possess. 

She blossomed in her role with the 
couple’s visit to Europe later in 1961. Her 
“flawless French,” exquisite sense of style 
and formidable knowledge of French his- 
tory had both General Charles de Gaulle 
and his nation at her feet; even Soviet 
Premier Nikita Khrushchev was smitten. 
A later, solo trip to India and Pakistan set 
the stage for Jackie’s best performances yet, 
when she played first the “little girl,” terri- 
| fied of a snake, with Indian Prime Minister 
Jawaharlal Nehru, then the bold horse- 
woman with Pakistan’s 
leader, Ayub Khan, leav- 
ing both men charmed. 
Back in the U.S., her ele- 
gant parties, renovation 
of the White House and 
patronage of the arts all 
helped “lend prestige to 
her husband's _ presi- 
dency.” Once Kennedy 
regained his footing after 
the Cuban missile crisis 
of 1962, however, Jackie 
was again sidelined. 

Working mostly from 
source material, includ- 
ing some never-before-available letters 
from Jackie to Macmillan, Leaming 
argues that Jackie was “one of the most 
public and political First Ladies yet,” 
despite the fact that her efforts needed to 
be veiled as “social rather than political.” 
But Leaming doesn’t bolster her claims 
by referring to the commonplace notion 
that the Kennedy presidency was the first 
shaped by television, an idea that would 
have underscored the importance of his 
wife’s mastery of the language of images. 
Instead, Leaming’s focus on detailed 
accounts of the various (mostly foreign 
policy) challenges Kennedy faced tends 
to emphasize how remote Jackie was 
from the brass-tacks process of decision 
making. However gracefully she inter- 
vened in shaping the public face of his 
Administration, her efforts, even by 
Leaming’s highly sympathetic account, 
were intermittent at best. —By Laura Miller 
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The average cost of a home in the find enough antebellum and 
United States ranges from $176,000- Victorian architecture to write a 
$206,000. But Mississippi ranges history book. 
from $111,000-$120,000, That is Of course, not every home is on 
37%-42% below the national figure. the Historic Register. Flip through the 
That's much more house for your realty guides from any of our 20 
money. And all that leftover cash goes Certified Retirement Cities, and you'll 
a lot further, thanks to a cost of living find everything from townhouses to 
well below the national average. patio homes. 
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More than 40 years ago, Grandma 
gave you some Series E Savings 
Bonds. And you forgot about them 
until now. You were cleaning out boxes of 
junk when you found a treasure... those 
old Series E Savings Bonds. Even though 
theyre no longer earning interest, they 
could still be worth more than 5 times 
their face value. So why not redeem 
those old bonds at your local financial 
institution? 


New Century SA S 
of Savings . . BONDS 

Do you have old Savings Bonds? 

Check out the Savings Bond Calaulator at 


www.savingsbonds.gov to discover 
their value. 1-800-4US BOND 
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Crime Capers 
Everyone steals the show 
in the amiable Bandits 


OE BLAKE (BRUCE WILLIS) IS THE HARD 

guy. He proves this in Bandits’ first min- 

utes by stealing a concrete-mixing truck 

and using it to crash out of the Oregon 
state pen. Terry Collins (Billy Bob Thornton) 
thinks he’s a smart guy but is actually a hilar- 
ious hypochondriac. Kate Wheeler (Cate 
Blanchett) is a homemaker driven mad by 
her husband's solipsistic indifference. Very 
quickly they constitute themselves as “the 
Sleepover Bandits.” Their m.o. is to invade 
the home of a small-town bank manager at 
night, take the family hostage and, bickering 
all the way, waltz into the vault before the 
bank opens in the morning. 

The trio also becomes a pleasantly low- 
key ménage a trois, because, as Kate puts it, 
the two guys add up to one pretty sexy— 
maybe amusing is a better word—dude. 
Written by Harley Peyton, Bandits estab- 
lishes itself early on as an ambling, slightly 
shaggy but very agreeable movie, making 
time for digressive observations and bliss- 
ful wrangles with a rich supporting cast of 
American weirdos. 

Were it not for Thornton’s brilliantly 
whiny portrayal of a man who knows too 
much medicine for his own good, Troy 
Garity (Jane Fonda’s kid) might have stolen 
the picture. He plays the bandits’ wheel- 
man, a none-too-bright chap who dreams 
of becoming a stunt man and occasionally 
practices the craft by setting fire to himself. 
He’s terrific, but finally Bandits works as a 
sweetly loony ensemble piece, a sort of 
cracked romance that’s typical of director 
Barry Levinson at his shrewd but unpre- 
tentious best. —By Richard Schickel 


MENAGE A TROIS Thornton, Blanchett and 
Willis are an amusing team of bank robbers 






























DEAD RINGERS Albert, left, and Allen co-direct but don’t see everything eye to eye 






Blood Brothers 


With From Hell, the Hughes twins escape the hood 
and move in on Jack the Ripper’s Victorian turf 


By JESS CAGLE 


T COMES AS NO SURPRISE THAT MOVIE- 
goers these days are desperate for es- 


capism. If that mood holds, From Hell, | 


opening this week, may be just what the | 


doctor ordered. Especially if the doctor's 
name is Jekyll or Moreau. From Hell is 
Hollywood's latest search for Jack the Rip- 
per. It stars Johnny Depp as an opium- 
addicted Victorian cop and Heather 
Graham as one of the prostitutes stalked 
by the madman in London's low-rent 
Whitechapel district in 1888. It’s a shocking 
movie, to be sure, but this is its most un- 
expected twist: it is directed by the Hughes 
brothers, twins Allen and Albert, 29, who 
are best known, at least have been 
until now, for their violent urban 
dramas set in modern-day Los Ange- 
les. While From Hell divided the crit- 
ics at last month’s Toronto Film Fes- 
tival, its highly stylized canvas of red 
skies, unrequited romance and vio- 
lent, visionary opium dreams are an 
undeniably ambitious step forward 
for the Hughes brothers. 

But some things never change. 
Again the brothers found them- 
selves at odds with the ratings 
board. They had to trim one of From 





Hell’s throat slashings in order to avoid an 
NC-17. They also softened, by choice, the 
sound effects for a scene in which the 
killer disembowels a woman with surgical 
instruments. “Every time I heard that, it 
bothered me,” says Allen. “It sounded like 
a knife on the bone against the meat. It dis- 
turbed a lot of people.” 

The Hughes brothers, in fact, have been 
disturbing audiences since 1993. That was 
when—after dropping out of high school in 
Pomona, Calif., and learning their craft on 
music videos—they grabbed Hollywood by 
the collar with Menace II Society. The film, 
about black, disenfranchised youth, opened 
to critical acclaim and big box office. They 
returned to that milieu in 1995 with the am- 


CIN EM A 


bitious Dead Presidents, about a black Viet- 
nam soldier returning to a life of crime in the 
hood. With American Pimp, a controversial 
1999 documentary, they took a straight-on 
view of the gold-medallion and Cadillac set. 
But the duo wanted to branch out. Al- 
bert says they wondered, “How come no 
white actors want to work with us? Damn! 
Because we're doing black movies.” In 1996 
they signed a deal with Universal, but “we 
languished for four years,” says Albert, “be- 
cause I think they were scared to make a 
movie with us.” Even then the two saw 
From Hell—adapted from the graphic novel 
by Alan Moore and Eddie Campbell—as a 
chance to do something unexpected. Uni- 
versal passed, then the script stalled at New 
Line before finding a home at Fox. “We 


jumped on it; says Fox chairman Tom 


Rothman, who was intrigued with putting 
“an incredibly contemporary sensibility in 
turn-of-the-century London.” 

Despite the bigger budget ($35 mil- 
lion), a radical change of scene and an all- 
white cast, From Hell has some striking 
similarities to the Hughes twins’ previous 
work: it’s populated by hookers, and even 
good men are seduced by drugs. Depp’s 
lavish, opium-induced visions help him 
solve the crime and let the brothers show 
off their visual bravado. “It was an interest- 
ing way to tell what was going on in his 
head,” says Allen. (“We make no secret that 
we smoke marijuana,” says Albert, who 
calls it “an aid to creativity.”) 

While they look for their next project, 
they are also examining their partnership. 
It has worked so far, with Allen handling 
the actors and Albert working the camera. 
Yet they have started to grow apart. “He 
likes doing stuff that gets seen,” says Albert, 
implying that his sibling has gone Holly- 
wood. Allen counters that Albert “is still 
more into violence than I am. I could do an 
ironic movie or a love story and be just as 
happy.” With From Hell, at least, they seem 
to be having it both ways. a 


éohnny is like 
Morgan Freeman, 
one of those 
actors who can 


say so much with 
his face, without 
any dialogue.” 


—ALLEN HUGHES, 
co-director, From Hell 
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Urgent news for people who took 


Fen-Phen or Redux 


Doctors are concerned that these drugs have damaged your heart or caused Pulmonary Hypertension. 
Many injured people have no symptoms, while others have shortness of breath, chest pains, fatigue, 
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Doctors are urging you to have an echocardiogram to determine what care you may need. Call us today 
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There’s something especially satisfying about the 
Nobels awarded this year, the 100th anniversary of 
the prize. The science is comprehensible; the 
literature is crisp and relevant; and the Peace Prize 
was given to the organization—and its plain-spoken 
director—that may have the best chance of bringing 


some to our fractious world. 


Peace 


Kofi Annan and the U.N. 


NE DAY LAST SUMMER, 
as Kofi Annan sipped a 
beer and watched the 
sun set over Ghana, the 
land of his birth, he began 
reflecting on the men he had 
encountered in the palaces, 
fortresses and official homes 
that hold the leaders of the 
world. On the whole, he ob- 
served, they weren’t particu- 
larly nice people. There were 
exceptions, of course—and he 
listed a few favorites—but by 
and large the act of rising to a 
position of high political pow- 
er, he said, demanded a will- 
ingness to put ambition before 
humanity. Annan stopped for 
a moment and stared off into 
the pink sky. “Perhaps,” he 
said, “this explains an awful 
lot about the world we're in.” 
The United Nations has al- 
ways been an ambitious organi- 
zation, and Annan, in a quiet 
way, an ambitious man. But in 
the decade since the end of the 
cold war, it has been an organi- 
zation that has time and again 
put humanity ahead of ambi- 
tion. Instead of pursuing the 
path of diplomatic agreement— 
a path where much gets dis- 
cussed and nothing really 
changes—the organization has 
tried to stop some of the great- 
est humanitarian disasters of 
the day. Generally, it has failed. 
In Rwanda, Srebrenica, East 
Timor, Kosovo and elsewhere, 








its influence was not great 
enough to stop genocide, ethnic 
cleansing and other horrors. 
Too much at odds to act in con- 
cert, the nations of the world 
were content to let the found- 
ing ideal of the U.N.—universal 
social justice—shatter. 
Increasingly, the U.N. has 
been there to pick up the 
pieces. And when the organiza- 


tion and Annan won the Nobel 
Peace Prize last week, it was as 
much an acknowledgment of 
what they have done to repair 
the mistakes of the past decade 
as a recognition of how they 
had tried—and failed—to pre- 
vent those mistakes from un- 
folding. In Kosovo and East 
Timor, the U.N. has begun to 
turn nation building into a sci- 
ence, learning how to construct 
functioning governments and 
societies in countries torn apart 
by hate. It is a skill the U.N. 
may soon be called on to apply 
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in Afghanistan, a land where its 
efforts have been repeatedly— 
and sometimes brutally— 
thwarted by the Taliban. 

Even before the announce- 
ment last Friday, preparations 
were under way at U.N. head- 
quarters for the possibility of a 
Nobel. Annan had been in the 
running once before, in 1998, 
but U.N. officials had been 
worried that an award then, 
while Annan was still in his 
first term as Secretary-General, 
would have made him too 
“saintly” to stand a chance at a 
second, But this year the stars 
seemed perfectly aligned. 

U.N. wags sometimes call 
Annan, who is married to a 


| Swede and likes to vacation in 


Scandinavia, the 
“second Swedish 
Secretary- 
General.” It is in- 
teresting to con- 
trast him with the 
U.N.’s first 
Swede, Dag 
Hammarskjéld, 
the only other 
Secretary-General 
to win a Nobel. 
Hammarskjéld 
skillfully lubricat- 
ed the cold war 
shifts among the 
U.S., Soviet and 
nonaligned 
camps. Annan has to worry 
about the clash of whole civi- 
lizations. It says something 
that Annan and the U.N. 
would win the Nobel Peace 
Prize as they face what may 
be their greatest challenge: 
healing the rift that has 
opened up between extreme 
Islam and the West over 
grievances that date back to 
the Middle Ages. Putting 
humanity ahead of ambition 
will be both more difficult and 
more important than ever 
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PEACE AND UNDER 


Eric Cornell, U.S. 

Wolfgang Ketterle, Germany 
Cari Wieman, U.S. 

FOR CREATING A NEW FORM OF 
matter that’s not solid, liquid 
or gas but a superatom called 

a Bose-Einstein condensate— 
named for the scientists who 
predicted it but didn’t live long 
enough to make any. 
Medicine 

Leland Hartwell, U.S. 

R. Timothy Hunt, Britain 

Sir Paul Nurse, Britain 

FOR DISCOVERING IN YEAST 
and sea-urchin eggs the genes 
and proteins that control the 
reproduction of cells—thus 
pointing the way to possible 
treatments for the runaway cell 
division that causes cancer. 


Chemistry 

William Knowles, U.S. 

Ryoji Noyori, Japan 

K. Barry Sharpless, U.S. 

FOR DEVELOPING CATALYSTS 
that produce pharmaceutically 
valuable chemicals, like the 
Parkinson’s medicine L-dopa, 
without their mirror images, 
in this case, D-dopa, which is 
highly toxic. 


Economics 


George Akerlof, U.S. 
A. Michael Spence, U.S. 
Joseph Stiglitz, U.S. 


FOR ANALYSES OF THE THEORY 
of “asymmetric information”— 
rooted in Akerlof’s pivotal paper 
on the used-car business (The 
Market for Lemons)—which 
explains, among other things, 
the dotcom boom and bust. 











Literature 
VS. Naipaul, Trinidad 


HROUGHOUT THEIR 

history, the Nobel Prizes 

have gone to some odd 

and controversial fig- 
ures. In 1997 the Literature 
award was won by Dario Fo, 
the Italian satirical actor 
who, by most conventional 
tests, was hardly a writer at 
all. In 1992 the Peace prize 
went to a previously unheard- 
of Central American leftist 
named Rigoberta Menchit, 
who turned out to have in- 
vented some of her “autobio- 
graphical” account of her fam- 
ily’s suffering and exploitation 
among the campesinos of 
Guatemala. 

Had the judges lost their 
wits, along with their taste, in 
pursuit of political correctness? 
Not altogether, it turns out; be- 
hold the laurels placed on the 
much assailed brow (and the 
$943,000 in the pocket) of nov- 
elist, essayist and travel writer 
Sir Vidiadhar Surajprasad Nai- 
paul, 69, of Indian parentage, 
born and raised in Trinidad, 
resident in England since 1950, 
knighted by the Queen in 1990 
and winner by now of just 
about every literary prize open 
to writers in English. The 
Nobel judges pointed to his 
“incorruptible scrutiny” of the 
postcolonial world, to the 
“unrelenting image” of its loss 
of European values. 

In fact, they were in part 
rewarding him for what his 
detractors most hate in his 
work, a corpus which extends 
to 12 novels and 14 books on 
travel and other reportage. His 
writings on Islamic funda- 
mentalism (Among the Believ- 
ers, 1981; Beyond Belief, 1998), 
on political misrule and social 
decay in Africa (A Bend in the 
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River, 1979) and other post- 
colonial topics have made 
Naipaul “a marked man,” ac- 
cording to Edward Said, a pro- 
fessor of English and compar- 
ative literature at Columbia 
University. In the Third 
World, says Said, Naipaul is 
seen as “a purveyor of stereo- 
types and disgust for the world 
that produced him, though 
that doesn’t exclude people 
thinking he’s a gifted writer.” 
A previous Nobelist (1992), the 
great St. Lucian poet Derek 


Walcott (Omeros), has praised 
Naipaul's stylistic elegance 
without reservation, while 
decrying his “repulsion 
toward Negroes” and the 
“self-disfiguring sneer that is 
praised for its probity.” 
Pitilessly astringent, for- 
mally exact, observant, pes- 
simistic and skeptical of 
“progress,” Naipaul can also 
be, at times, intolerably nasty: 
Who but Naipaul, when asked 
what the red dot on a Hindu 
woman’s forehead signified, 
would answer, “It means My 





head is empty”? Naipaul 
doesn’t suffer fools gladly, and 
to him the world is full of fools. 
Fuller, perhaps, than it really 
is. But he has been known to 
hit targets that few others 
would touch at the time: wit- 
ness, for instance, his scarifying 
treatment of the ugly preten- 
sions of English “black power” 
in the 1960s, in The Return of 
Eva Perén, with the Killings 

in Trinidad, 1980, a piece of 
reportage that says what good 
liberal opinion considered un- 
sayable about the posturing 
and murderous Michael X. 

It is one of the nicer 
ironies of postcolonial English 
writing that the most evident 
heir to that great and fearsome 
archconservative Evelyn 


From 


The Enigma of Arrival, 1987 


Knopf 





If so, he is not the first major 
writer to be one. Generally, 
nice guys don’t do too much 
for world literature. 

The last half of the 20th 
century brought a remarkable 
shift in the center of gravity of 
English writing. So much of 
the new, best stuff was coming 
from what once had been the 
periphery of Empire: from 
Africa, India, the Caribbean, 
New Zealand, Australia. 
Naipaul's work was a major 
part of this process, as was 
that of an earlier Nobelist, the 
Australian Patrick White. 
Naipaul wrote with piercing 
insight and even tenderness 
about ignored areas of experi- 
ence (lower-middle-class 
Trinidadian life, for instance, 
in A House for Mr. 
Biswas, 1961). 
What was more, 
when he decided to 
leave Trinidad, sep- 
aration gave him a 
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“There is some kind of 
exchange always. For me, for... 
the labor and disappointments 
of the writing life, and the being 
away from my home; for that 
loss, for having no place of my 
own, this gift of the second 
life in Wiltshire, the second, 
happier childhood as it were, 
the second arrival (but with an 
adult's perception) ata 
knowledge of natural things, 
together with the fulfillment of 
the child's dream of the safe 
house in the wood.” 





Waugh, who famously de- 
spised every civilization that 
had not been subjugated by 
Rome, should be from the 
Caribbean. Naipaul is also one 
of the very few writers to have 
a whole, book-length cruise 
missile of a memoir fired at 


great theme: the 
condition of being 
an expatriate, a 
stranger to places, a 
wanderer, an out- 
sider, undeluded 
by local loyalties, 
always looking in. 
And yet nothing 
disgusts him more 
than to be called a 
Caribbean writer. 
“Nothing was made 
in Trinidad,” he 
said; but in a deep- 
er sense, a number 
of his own books 
were, and what 


made them was the unap- 
peasable desire to see the 
world as a release from what 
he believed to be his stunted 
and provincial origins. In retro- 
spect, he despised Trinidad so 
much that he couldn’t bring 
himself to mention it in his 


him by a fellow writer. In 1998 
Paul Theroux, in a striking fit 
of Oedipal peevishness, pub- 
lished Sir Vidia’s Shadow, 
painting his former friend and 
mentor as a self-obsessed, 
avaricious, pathologically 
snobbish brute. Perhaps he is. 


thank-you remarks on learning 
he’d won the Nobel. “It is a 
great tribute,” he announced in 
measured terms, through his 
publisher, “to both England, 
my home, and to India, home 


| of my ancestors.” Well, among 
| other places. —By Robert Hughes 
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Roger Rosenblatt 


The Fear Not Specific to Target 


N THE LAST YEAR AND THROES OF THE SOVIET UNION, I WAS 

strolling around Moscow with a university teacher whom I 

was interviewing. As we walked, on a bright blue September 

Sunday, I noticed that the people we passed were staring at 
me—lots of people, with a sort of scientific intensity. I asked my 
companion, Did I look so different from ordinary Russians that I 
stood out as an object of curiosity? She responded almost blithe- 
ly, “You don’t look afraid. Americans don’t look afraid.” 

It was true, of course. And it was the first time I was made 
aware of this oddity in the American makeup. All other countries 
and cultures have been given good reason to know and show fear. 
But until lately, historically blessed America has sauntered about 
fear free. Now, as of last week, another case of anthrax was dis- 
covered, affecting a staff member of NBc News, and one was told 
that the Far had “certain information ... not specific to target” that 
more terrorist attacks are imminent. 

In his press conference last Thursday, President Bush spoke 
of “our war against terror,” which, when one brings it home, 
would suggest a war against fear. How does one fight such a war? 
On Sept. 11, an easy-gaited people became a shadowed figure 
looking over its shoulder. The President said one should “take 
comfort” in the FBr’s advisory. Is everybody comfy? 

But the focus here is cockeyed; it is not fear that one should 
fear—not fear itself. It is panic, which is the fear of the shapeless, 
of the enemy without uniform, the front without a front. The un- 
specificity of the FBI's warning tends to incite panic—so darkly 
imaginative does the mind become when it attempts to embrace 
the unembraceable. Cervantes said “fear is sharp-sighted, and 
can see things underground, and much more in the skies.” He was 
really referring to that transitional state when fear, which is a 
sober and potentially useful attitude, becomes something out of 
control and wildly dangerous. 

One of the things fear of the unspecified does is to broaden and 
shrink the context of one’s life simultaneously. Because of Sept. 11, 
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one is made jarringly aware of living in the wider world, and one’s 
private vanities are properly discarded. At the same time, because 
that wider world means menace, one is also spooked into blanket- 
over-the-head thinking. Should I sit in a crowd at a ball game? 
Send the kids to school? Go down to the kitchen? 

Unlike the Russians among whom I walked—and who lived 
with unspecific fear so long they incorporated it into a black 
comedic vision—Americans are not afraid of their country. But we 
are starting to be afraid of living in our country. However united 
one may feel about our war against terror, fear of the unspecific 
is divisive. Terrorism threatens to take away one’s sense of coun- 
try; thus it instills an every-man-for-himselfness that makes it 
more difficult to win the war. 

But the worst thing unspecific fear can do is to seep into the 
bloodstream so that all of life is poisoned, and even in those mo- 
ments when nothing is going wrong—sweet moments with fami- 
ly, walks in the park—one feels that life is on the verge of a mad ex- 
plosion. For the entirety of its existence, Israel has lived with the 
fear of terrorism, and learned to alchemize that fear into resolve. 

So I asked an Israeli, Professor Moshe Halbertal, who is vis- 
iting at the University of Pennsylvania law school, how we Amer- 
icans should be dealing with our sudden unwanted education. 
And he told me that the way to prevent fear from becoming pan- 
ic is to hold onto one’s sense of order in the face of the chaos the 
terrorist seeks to create. “Panic is unspecified, untargeted anxi- 
ety,” he said, “not channeled to place and time. The terrorist 
seeks to be unspecific to place and time, even to his own enmity. 
He wants to make everyone appear the enemy.” This is why, he 
said, military attacks against the Taliban regime are psychologi- 
cally useful as well as strategically correct. “There is a target.” 

For the FBI to speak of things “not specific to target” may have 
been necessary, but it is the stuff of panic nonetheless. A dozen, 
two dozen more terrorist attacks would not injure the country 
as much as that. a 
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